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Horizons Unlimited 


In Distribution, as in almost every branch of industry, 
gross tonnage and dollar volumes are near record levels. Even 
the summer slump is less than expected. 


However, this rosy picture contains some forget-me-nots. 
For example, increased costs of labor, equipment and other 
facilities have been gobbling up great chunks of gross income. 
This has resulted in higher and higher departmental and 
overall operation costs with narrower and narrower profit 
margins; fercing the break-even point to dangerous ratios. 


A company which used to net a $45,000 profit on an annual 
gross of $750,000, probably feels pretty good now about net- 
ting $70,000—though it had to gross $2! million to do it! 

We will not argue that it is better to net $45,000 than $70,- 
000. Remember, however, that, in the first case, the ratio of 
gain is six per cent and, in the latter, only three per cent. 


To handle that volume requires more space, labor, equip- 
ment and facilities. Greater amounts of gross income must be 
devoted to fixed expenses. Profits must wait. 


Not only is the break-even point much higher but it won’t 
take much ef a slip in gross volume to wipe out all profit. 


What, then, must be done to eliminate this dangerous situa- 
tion? Well, the obvious answer seems to be, “Reduce fixed 
expenses, or increase gross volume.” 


Increased gross is not easy, even in these times, and it is not 
achieved without some additional cost. There still remains 
the threat of business “recessions.” 


Reduction of fixed expenses then seems to be the only sure 
approach. There are several channels in this category where 
good results can be achieved. Maximum utilization of air 
space in a warehouse is one. Mechanization of handling is 
another; so is electronic communication, and packaging. 


Then there is that necessary evil “paperwork”—involving 
a seeminglv countless number of forms, records, tabulations, 
multi-copy transcriptions, etc. This is, indeed, a lush field to 
explore; especially in the light of recent electronic develop- 
ments that bring the concept of automation to the office. 

This new answer to current slow, expensive paperwork is 
being called [DP—Integrated Data Processing. It is so im- 
portant that we're devoting most of this issue to it. 

What are its possibilities? Well, it’s still very new, but one 
corporation executive told us that, in one plant, before IDP 
his company needed six clerical workers to one production 
worker. Today, he said, the ratio has been reversed: 1.8 to 6.1. 

In the following pages you could find the open door to 
horizons unlimited! 
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Yakkety Yak 


Limited minds have limited hori- 
zons. 

. . . Like a certain “Manager, 
Traffic Department” we visited one 
day. We wondered how come he 
didn’t have the standard title, Traf- 
fic Manager. After 15 minutes we 
knew why. 


.. . Actually, all he did was su- 
pervise the paperwork of the de- 
partment. 


. . When we mentioned some 
new developments we'd seen—like 
IDP—he said, “I got no time to 
bother with that kind of stuff. It’s 
all I can do to keep up with my 
regular work.” 


... Yes, it’s all he can do. 

DISTINCTION: A Parker Pen 
pal told us about an order his com- 
pany received from India for sev- 
eral thousand fountain pen tops. He 
said Hindus consider it a mark of 
caste distinction to carry fountain 
pens. Those who cannot afford them 
just buy the tops. 


. . . Like some guys we know. 
They display a pocket full of pen- 
cils; spend most of the day sharpen- 
ing them. 


PIGGIE PATTER: London doc- 
tor suggests “toe twiddling” as a 
daily dozen for the daily dozin’ af- 
ter the alarm clock sounds off. He 
says it will cure that morning stupor. 

... Most mornings we don’t know 
we have toes until we run for the 


train. 


Editor | 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Section 22 


To Senator Smathers: 

The National] Industrial Traffic 
League is desirous of having legisla- 
tion introduced which will bring about 
the repeal of that part of Section 29 
of the act to regulate commerce which 
authorizes free or reduced rates for 
the government. 

NITL, with a membership of 1,686 
shippers and associations of shippers 
throughout the United States, repre 
sents several hundred thousand ship- 
pers—the buyers and users of all 
kinds of transportation. There are 
no carrier members in this organiza- 
tion. The membership is composed of 
large and small businesses, including 
agriculture, fruit and livestock pro- 
ducers; in fact, practically every line 
of industry. 

In a memorandum attached there is 
quoted the language appearing in the 
proceedings of the 1953 Annual Meet- 
ing of NITL, which position was re- 
affirmed at its 1954 Annual Meeting. 
(See Appendix A.) 

I am sure you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the recommendations 
made in the Cabinet Committee Re- 
port and, likewise, with the factual 
discussion and recommendations of 
the so-called Hoover Commission Sub- 
committee Report on Transportation. 

The recommendations of the Cabi- 
net Committee Report are excellent, 
except that they do not go far enough. 

While we readily agree that pro- 
visions should be made for realistic 
handling of military traffic in the 
light of military necessities, we are 
firmly of the opinion there is no justi- 
fication for the snecial treatment of 
traffic problems of the civilian agen- 
cies of the government. All rates 
should be specifically negotiated in the 
same manner as commercial rates are 
negotiated on the public dockets of 
the carriers. 

If this results in some delavs in 
having rates established, that is no 
justification for treating the govern- 
ment differently than anv other ship- 
per; for all of us face delays in hav- 
ing rates established hecause of the 
need for orderlv and just procedure. 

I might sav that there has been a 
great cloud of dust kicked up by some 
rovernment traffic veonle and much 
emphasis placed on the “enormous vol- 
ume and varietv of items” that com- 
nose government traffic. Those who 
have accepted this viewpoint have 
done so without a realistic under- 
standing of the facts. 

For example, in the so-called Hoover 
Commission report on Transportation 
it is stated: “The Department of De- 
fense ships millions of different items 
to all parts of the world.” These “mil- 


( Please Turn to Page 78) 
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Coming Events 


July 2-9—Mid-Summer Convention 
Cruise to Bermuda, Caster & Floor 
Truck Manufacturers’ Assn. 

July 6-l11—Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
Annual Stockholders (AVL Agents) 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

July 14-15— Middlewest Shipper- 
Motor Carrier Conference regular 
meeting, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

July 21-22—Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn., 
7th annual summer meeting, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 7-9—Annual Assembly, Movers’ 
Conference of America, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 24-28—New York State Ware- 
housemen's Annual Convention, 
Scranac Inn, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Sept. 6-8—Material Handling Insti- 
tute, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Sept. 6-17—Production Engineering 
and Automation Exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 18-21—Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, 32nd annual meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 19-22—10th National Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling 
Exposition, SIPMHE, Kingsbridge 
Armory, New York. 

Oct. 5-9—World Plastics Fair & 
Trade Exposition, National Guard 
Armory, Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Oct. 5-7—3rd Management Develop- 
ment Conference, United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct. 9-14—The American Merchant 
Marine Conference, and the Pro- 
peller Club of the U.S., Conven- 
tion, joint meeting, New Orleans. 

Oct. 10-12—Joint Méilitary-Industry 
Symposium on Packaging and 
Materials Handling, Washington, 
D.C 


Oct. | 1-13—National Assn. of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

Oct. 17-21—43rd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Oct. 24-27—National Assn. of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 
annual convention, Asheville, N. C. 

Nov. 9-11—I9th Annual Time and 
Motion Study and Management 
Clinic, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
HI. 

Nov. 28-Dec. I—9th Air Conditioning 
& Refrigeration Exposition, Con- 


vention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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National Freight Claim Council Meets in Chicago; 
Loss and Damage Experts Explore Claim Prevention 


More than 250 loss and damage 
prevention experts representing 
motor carriers throughout the 
United States met in Chicago, 
June 14-17, for the 18th annual 
meeting of the ATA’s National 
Freight Claim Council. 

Highlight of the four-day meet- 
ing was the presentation of tro- 
phies to the nine national winners 
of the council’s fifth annual Na- 
tional Claim Prevention Contest. 
Ninety-four contestants also re- 
ceived certificates of merit. The 
formal meeting was preceded by 
preliminary sessions of the coun- 
cil’s standing committees and of 
the national freight loss and dam- 
age committee and the national 
freight claim committee. 

Wednesday’s entire program 
concerned itself with claim pre- 
vention. Paul W. Stokesberry, di- 
rector, American Research and 
Testing Laboratories, gave a pres- 
entation entitled “Too Hot and 
Too Cold,” outlining the problems 
encountered in’ the handling of 
commodities requiring protective 
service. Gordon D. Brown, presi- 
dent, Brown-Line Corp., explained 
use of bulkheads and other de- 
vices to prevent damage caused 
by shifting in transit. 

Wednesday afternoon was de- 
voted to three workshop sessions, 


Truck-Air Service Approved 


Published rates for a new truck- 
air-truck transcontinental freight 
service have been announced with 
the tariff to become effective July 
10. Firms involved are Slick Air- 
ways, Inc., Associated Transport, 
Inc., and Western Truck Lines, 
Ltd. 


with panel discussions on “Over- 
ages and Shortages—Forms and 
Procedures,” “Damages — Inspec- 
tion Procedures — Loading and 
Unloading,” and “Employee Se- 
lection and Training.” 

The annual shippers-carriers- 
receivers “Claim Progress” meet- 
ing featured A. J. Hunter, claim 
agent, Olson Transportation Co., 
staging a “Typical Employee 
Claim Prevention Meeting.” 

An account of the shippers-car- 
riers-receivers committee activi- 
ties in the past year, during which 
the trucking industry achieved its 
lowest claim ratio, was presented 
by Harry Bulloch, Hill Lines, 
Amarillo, Tex., co-chairman of the 
Council’s national freight loss and 
damage prevention committee. 

Thursday afternoon the pro- 
gram included two illustrated 
talks by shipper-receiver represen- 
tatives. Richard H. Johnson, man- 
ager, Container Development Div., 
Container Corp. of America, spoke 
on containers, inner packing and 
pre-shipment testing. M. C. Thiem, 
traffic counsel, Fibre Box Assn., 
discussed old types of packages 
compared with corrugated boxes. 

Guest speaker of the annual 
banquet was Edward McFaul, 
whose subject was “How Is Your 
Sense of Humor?” 


Robert H. Foltz, general 
traffic manager of the General 
Chemical Div., Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye Corp., New York, 
was the principal speaker at 
the meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Traffic Mana- 
gers Institute, Inc., New York, 
of which 45 graduates received 
their diplomas. 

(Please Turn Page) 
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Chuting the News... 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


National Traffic Committee Rejects Proposed 


Reduced Classification Ratings on Textile 


The National Traffic Committee, 
speaking for more taan 5,300 car- 
riers participating in the National 
Motor Freight Classification, re- 
jected last month proposed re- 
duced classification ratings on 
textiles and related articles and 
directed that further evidence be 
gathered by the National Classifi- 
cation Board on the transportation 
characteristics of the many com- 
modities involved. 

The hotly debated subject, 
designated NTC Appeal No. 85, 
was an appeal by the carrier 
participant in the Classification 


-—DA-— 


J. A. Roberts, vice president 
of P. B. Mutrie Motor Trans- 
portation, Inc., has been named 
president of the National Tank 
Truck Carriers, Inc., of the 
ATA. 


Regular Common Carrier Unit 
Urges Firm Transport Policy 


“What the commerce of this na- 
tion needs to prosper is a firm 
transport policy recognizing the 
prime role of common carriers in 
transportation. 


“This national transportation 
policy — made by Congress — 
should: 


1. “Keep our transportation 
agencies separate and independent 
in ownership and operation; 

2. “Provide for orderly rate 
regulation between all carriers 
and carrier groups, preventing 
‘jungle warfare’ rate-making; and 

3. “Serve all shippers and thus 
the American people fairly and 
without discrimination.” 

These were the major views ex- 
pressed at a two-day special meet- 
ing of the Regular Common Car- 
rier Conference Policy Commit- 
tee held in Washington recently. 
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against a recommendation of the 
Board that specially docketed tex- 
tile items in National Motor 
Freight Classification No. A-2 be 
reduced to a level competitive 
with those published by the rail- 
roads in their Uniform Freight 
Classification No. 2. 

The proposals date back to 1950 
when the Board was considering a 
special docket preliminary to the 
publication of a new classification 
to be competitive with the rail- 
road Uniform Classification, 
which resulted from the ICC de- 
cisions in Dockets 28300, 28310. 


-—DA-— 


Free Pallet Handling 


The following exceptions to 
Rules 11 and 12, Official and Uni- 
form Classifications — between 
points in Official Territory, ex- 
cluding Northern Illinois, South- 
ern Wisconsin, and Extended Zone 
C in Wisconsin—have been pub- 
lished effective June 28: 

Exception to Rule 11 of Official 
and Uniform Classifications — 
When freight in carload quanti- 
ties is prepared for shipment in 
conformity with packing require- 
ments and is loaded on pallets, 
platforms or skids, with or with- 
out standing sides or ends, but 
without tops, no charge will be 
made for the transportation of 
the pallets, platforms or skids. 
provided shipper specifies the 
weight of the pallets, platforms or 
skids on shipping order and bill 
of lading. 

Exception to Rule 12, Section 3 
of Official and Uniform Classifica- 
tions—Subject to provision of Sec- 
tion 3, Rule 12 of the Classification 
as to individual packages, articles 
loaded on pallets, platforms or 
skids in mixed carloads will be 
rated the same as if not loaded on 
pallets, platforms or skids. 


Peoria DNA Officers 


Shown above are newly elected officers 
of the Peoria Chapter, Delta Ny 
Alpha. They are (1. to r., seated): 
D. W. McFarland, retiring president: 
H. F. Willis, president; C. E. Zeman, 
first vice president; Farley Breshna- 
han, second vice president; (standing) 
O. B. Eddy, director; C. R. Sommer, 
secretary-treasurer; E. J. Davis and 
H. W. Bell, directors 


Legislative 
Line-Up 


Following is a brief summary 
of legislative items pending in 
Washington. The status reported 
is as of June 10. 


FOREIGN TRADE—Agreement 
was reached by House-Senate con- 
ferees on amended version of H.R. 1, 
the Administration reciprocal trade 
bill. Full approval by both houses 
and by the White House was antici- 
pated. 


HIGHWAY LAWS — Final action 
by the House Public Works committee 
was still awaited. Federal-aid high- 
way laws would be revised by these 
three measures: H.R. 234, 235, and 
2127. 


PHANTOM FREIGHT — House 
Commerce committee still has not 
scheduled hearings on the Hinshaw 
bills, H.R. 528 and 765. 


POSTAL RATES — Chances for 
early hearings on H.R. 2988, the Ad- 
ministration postal rate increase bill, 
by the House Post Office committee 
were considered good. 


SHIP MORTGAGES—No hearings 
have been listed on the Boggs bill, 
H.R. 5109, by the House Merchant 
Marine committee. 


TERMINAL MARKETS— House 
Agriculture committee has held hear- 
ings on the Cooley bill, H.R. 4054, 
but has not reported the bill out of 
committee. 


TRANSPORT POLICY — Senate 
Commerce committee plans no hear- 
ings this session on §. 1920, the Ad- 
ministration bill to revise the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. No immediate 
action by the House Commerce com- 
mittee on H.R. 6141 and 6142 was in 
prospect. 
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J. W. Hall Succeeds D. A. Gillespie as President 
of the American Materials Handling Society 


J. Wellington Hall, assistant 
division staff supervisor in charge 
of receiving and materials han- 
dling, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Newark, N. J., has been 
elected national president of the 
American Materials Handling So- 
ciety. He succeeds Douglas A. 
Gillespie. 

Other officers installed June 11 


=—— Dio 


AAR Freight Claim Group 
Elects 0. J. Wullstein 


O. J. Wullstein, general claims 
agent, Union Pacific Railroad, was 
named chairman of the Freight 
Claim Div., Assn. of American 
Railroads, at the division’s 64th 
annual meeting, in Denver, Colo., 
last month. More than 200 mem- 
bers attended the meeting. 

C. E. Thrasher, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, was named first vice chair- 
man, and H. K. Hayes, of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, was 
named second vice chairman. Re- 
tiring Chairman E. W. Thomas, of 
the Santa Fe Railway and the 
AAR, suggested that the division 
make an exhaustive study of the 
cost of processing small loss and 
damage claims. He made the sug- 
gestion, he said, in view of the 
fact that costs of processing such 
claims exceeds by many millions 
of dollars the actual amount paid 
out in claims. 
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at a dinner meeting of the Na- 
tional Board include: Harvey L. 
Bouwkamp, American Seating Co., 
re-elected first vice president; 
Frank G. LaTour, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, second vice president; Her- 
bert S. Jones, Dominion Bridge 
Co., secretary, and Charles J. 
Schroeder, Clopay Corp., _ trea- 
surer. 


—2i-= 


Government Asks Rehearing 
On War Materials Cases 


The government has filed a peti- 
tion with the ICC for reconsider- 
ation of the Commission’s denial 
of reparation in the 17 war mate- 
rials cases. The ICC had denied 
reparation some three months ago. 

The Department of Justice is 
seeking refund of a portion of 
some $6 billion paid by the govern- 
ment for wartime rail transporta- 
tion. In seeking reconsideration, 
the government pointed to some 24 
alleged errors in the ICC’s orig- 
inal denial. 


-—DA— 


Nine industry leaders who 
have served as Presidents of 
the Truck-Trailer Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be honored 
during TTMA’s Seventh An- 
nual Summer Meeting in the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., July 21-22. 


Club Briefs 


Thomas A. Boint has been elected 
president of the Illinois Territory In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 

New president of the Chicago 
Transportation Club is Charles E. 
Lumpp, of Kraft Foods Co. 

Capt. Walter C. Ford, deputy ad- 
ministrator, Maritime Administra- 
tion, spoke before a recent combined 
meeting of the Propeller Clubs of 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville — 
Port Isabel, Texas. 

R. C. Sollenberger, executive vice 
nresident of the Conveyor Equipment 
Mfg. Assn., spoke on “Automation 
and Our Standards of Living” before 
the last meeting of the Milwaukee 
Chapter, AMHS. 

John D. Velardo has been elected 
president of the Northeastern, Ohio 
Div., SIPMHE. Velardo is packaging 
and shipping editor of FLOW. 

The Traffic Club of Denver has set 
aside August 25 in observation of its 
6th Annual Colorado Transportation 
Day. 

The Transportation Week Commit- 
tee of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce conducted the final luncheon of 
the season of the Traffic Club of 
Houston. 

Major topics presented at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners were reviewed at 
the last regular meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, AICCP. 

Frank E. Kearney, vice president 
of the J. Leo Cooke Warehouse, Jersev 
City, has been elected president of 
Newark Chapter No. 39, DNA. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago’s Edu- 
cational Committee has announced 
four scholarships in traffic manage- 
ment. 


Chain Store Traffic League 
Names Frank Daly President 


Frank Daly, general traffic man- 
ager of the J. J. Newberry Co., 
New York, N. Y., was elected pres- 
ident of the Chain Store Traffic 
League at that group’s annual 
meeting in Chicago, May 18-20. 
He succeeds J. M. Cody, general 
traffic manager, Butler Brothers, 
Chicago, Il. 

Other officers elected are: E. J. 
Twist, J. C. Penney Co., eastern 
vice president; G. L. Moran, West- 
ern Auto Supply Co., western vice 
president, and Archer Milligan, 
Sperry Hutchinson Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Chuting the News... 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


International Cargo Handling Association Conducts 
Cargo Container Symposium in New York 


A one-day cargo container sym- 
posium was held by the American 
Group of the International Cargo 
Handling Coordination Associa- 
tion on June 15, 1955, at the Mari- 
time Exchange in New York City. 
Attendance exceeded expectations 
to such a degree that the meeting 
had to be shifted to larger quar- 
ters for the afternoon session. 

The symposium included four 
speakers and four panels; each 
comprising four members, who 
commented on the speaker’s paper. 

Robert Dickey, III, Dravo Cor- 
poration, presented the manufac- 
turer’s views on cargo containers. 
The panel commenting on _ his 
paper was comprised of Mr. O. 
Smith, Johunnsen Marine Steel 
Corp.; Walter Isbrandtsen, Is- 
brandtsen Steamship Co.; Daniel 
T. Mallett, George G. Sharp Co.; 
John Immer, Work Saving Inter- 
national. 


The User’s View 


The users’ views were presented 
by Raymond Weigle of the United 
States Lines. The panel comment- 
ing on his paper comprised Ad- 
miral Frank McCarthy, Bull 
Steamship Lines; Thomas G. New- 
man, Express Forwarding & Stor- 
age Co.; Capt. M. W. Allen, Marine 
Surveys Co.; Elroy Haynes, Castle 
& Cooke. 

The afternoon session opened 
with a presentation by William B. 
Higman, Director U. S. Customs, 
Port of New York. His panel com- 
prised Mr. B. Salaric, Interna- 
tional Transport Co., and R. C. 
Day of Boyd, Weir & Sewell. 

Finally, the ship architect’s 
views on cargo containers was 
presented by Daniel T. Mallett, 
George G. Sharp Co. The panel 
commenting on the architect’s 
views comprised C. W. Pidgeon, 
Isthmian Steamship Co.; Lieut. 
Commander Charles Sauerbier, U. 
S. Merchant Marine Academy; 
Daniel J. DeKoff, H. Newton Whit- 
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telsey Co.; Neuberne H. Brown, 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

The consensus of both the 
speakers and the panels was that 
containers for small shipments 
in both international and domestic 
coastwise shipping were here to 
stay. There was, however, indi- 
cated a need for cooperation be- 
tween consignor, consignee and 
carrier. 

Impetus for use of containers it 
was brought out, comes from 
Switzerland. Because shipments 
from that nation were both small 
and valuable it was the desire of 
the shippers to (1) Unitize ship- 
ments, (2) Reduce pilferage, (3) 
Reduce OS&Ds, (4) Speed deliv- 
ery of products. 

Despite the fact that containers 
resulted in a loss of from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of cargo space 
—which, it was agreed, was a size- 
able item—that advantages com- 
pensating for this loss of cubage 
were shown to be that the con- 
tainers were generally satisfac- 
tory, efficient for handling pur- 
poses, economical from the stand- 
point of life expectancy and, most 
important, provided great labor 
savings in handling. 

It was indicated that experience 
with the containers showed slight 
damage in handling and relatively 
low maintenance. One speaker es- 
timated depreciation of mainte- 
nance to run approximately 30 
cents a day. 

Comments from the floor were 
numerous and interesting. One of 
these brought out the fact that the 
incidence of pilferage was 75 per 
cents outside of the vessel with 
only about 25 per cent in the hold. 
The same speaker indicated that 
too detailed labeling of contents 
of any container for overseas 
shipment invited pilferage. He 
suggested better policing on 
docks, better packaging, and more 
judicious and careful labeling. 

(Please Turn to Page 77) 
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IN THE NEWS 





Traffic 


Stanley F. Cegelski, former general 
traffic manager of National Can Corp,, 
Chicago, Ill., was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on May 14, in DuPage 
County, III. 

Frank A. Riley—appointed assistant 
to the traffic manager, Rayonier, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Walter S. Betz—promoted to traf- 
fic manager, Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
Everett, Mass., plant. 





Raymond F. Henderson—named as- 
sistant traffic manager, Vick Chemi- 
cal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arthur F. Lane 
appointed direc- 
tor of traffic, 
Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





Roy A. Eldridge—appointed general 
traffic manager, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. H. Coogan—new traffic manager, 
Graybar Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Illes—new general traffic 
manager, Norge Div., Borg Warner 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

George Gunderson — named traffic 
manager, Trade Promotion Office, 
Port of New York Authority. 

E. T. Kern — promoted to traffic 
manager, Hotpoint Co., Chicago, Ill. 

William O. Narry, former traffic 
manager—promoted to assistant man- 
ager, Foreign Sales Department, Rich- 
field Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

O. J. Shafer—new general traffic 
manager, Sheffield Steel Div., Armco 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


Materials Handling 


James H. Brennan—new general 
sales manager, Lift Truck Service Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


C. H. King (left), and D. H. Ross 
—elected to the board of directors, 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


(Please Turn to Page 110) 
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NEW CHAIRMAN SEEN—Appointment of 
Commissioner Hugh Cross to succeed Richard 
Mitchell as chairman of the ICC was viewed as prob- 
able last month. Cross, a Republican, has served 
with the agency since 1949. He formerly practiced 
law in Illinois and was lieutenant governor of that 
state from 1940 until 1948. 


CITE SAFETY GAINS—Refrigerated ware- 
house operators are reporting success in their inten- 
sive program to reduce the injury frequency rate 
among employes. In two years of forceful effort, says 
the National Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, the 
operators have lowered the rate by 17 per cent. Total 
injuries prevented number 960. Working days saved 
are estimated to be 12,506, and wage savings are 
figured as $160,000. 


CLOSES B. & M. STUDY—ICC has ended its 
investigation of the circumstances under which a 
new board of directors took charge of the Boston & 
Maine R.R. last spring. The agency finds no evidence 
that the directors are under control of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford R.R. or of Patrick McGin- 
nis, New Haven president. ICC does not detect any 
ownership of B. & M. stock by Mr. McGinnis. 


CARRIER STATUS HELD—Reaffirmed by 
the ICC is the status of Alleghany Corp. as a carrier, 
subject to regulation under the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Reconsideration of a March order establishing 
ICC authority over the firm was requested by Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, which views Alle- 
ghany as an investment company. ICC holds that 
language of the Investment Company Act shows SEC 
lacks jurisdiction over the firm. 


ATOM VESSELS COSTLY—Merchant ships 
driven by nuclear power will not be competitive with 
vessels powered by standard means before 1960 at 
the earliest, the Atomic Energy Commission believes. 
AEC will continue its program to build an atomic re- 
actor suitable for a merchant vessel, but it expects 
the job to be difficult. A reactor of the type built for 
the atomic submarine would be too expensive for 
commercial ships. 


ASK SALE APPROVAL—Presented to ICC 
is a brief to support the application of 11 railroads 
requesting permission to buy the Illinois Terminal] 
R.R. for $20 million. The prospective buyers tell ICC 
they propose to strengthen the St. Louis-Peoria line 
and to preserve competition. Justice Dept. has asked 
earlier if the roads concerned intended to abandon 
all or any of the trackage acquired. 
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Washington 


By Ray M. Stroupe, Chilton Washington News Bur 


ea 


TAKES SHIPPING JOB—Claimed by the 
private transportation industry is Charles H. Mc- 
Guire, former director of the National Shipping Au- 
thority, Maritime Administration. McGuire now is 
vice president and traffic manager of the Seas Ship- 
ping Co., Inc., New York. Between 1930 and 1942, he 
was associated with the U. S. Lines Co., Inc., and the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., forerunner of 
the present U. S. Lines. 


RAIL INCOME RISES—Railroad net income 
climbed to a healthier level of $67 million in April, 
exceeding that for the same month in 1954 by $27 
million. For the first four months this year, esti- 
mated net income was $243 million, compared with 
$132 million for the corresponding period in 1954. 
Rate of return averaged 3.71 per cent in the year 
ended April 30. The rate for the previous 12 months 
was 3.62 per cent. 


CAR CONTROL SHIFTS—Management of a 
fleet of railway tank cars is undertaken by U. S. 
Bureau of Mines as part of a new, centralized helium 
production and marketing plan. The bureau, sole 
producer of U. S. helium, now has distribution du- 
ties. It will use the 76 cars to supply helium to gov- 
ernment agencies and commercial buyers. Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics formerly operated the cars on 
a pool basis. 


FILE RATE EVIDENCE—Forma! action at 
ICC is shaping up in the railroads’ effort to have 
temporary freight rate increases made permanent. 
ICC accepted written evidence from the rail carriers 
until early June and will take rebuttal statements 
until Aug. 1. Tentative plans call for three commis- 
sioners to hold cross-examination on the written 
statements late in September. 


WILL ADD INSPECTORS—Safety staff of 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers, ICC, will be enlarged 
to permit handling of duties which cannot now be 
undertaken. Number of inspectors to be added was 
foreseen as 30 in June, provided House-Senate con- 
ferees agreed on the amount of an increase in the 
ICC appropriation bill. Workload of the individual 
inspector is not to be lightened. 


OPEN TERMINAL SCHOOL—Classes in ad- 
vanced terminal management are being offered by 
the trucking industry to employes of motor carrier 
firms. A traveling team from a New York consultant 
company is presenting the 40-hour course under 

(Please Turn to Page 79) 
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In the best regulated plants there are 
times when in-going and out-going 
shipments represent a real “bottleneck” 
. . . production lags and customers’ 
delivery suffers! The maneuverability 

of a Moto-Truc is the answer for many 
plants with limited trucking facilities. The 
Moto-Truc line offers the mos: compact 
electric powered trucks in the world... 
yet can handle up to 10,000 pounds. 
Write for Bulletin No. 54 covering the 
complete line . 








7ée MOTO-TRUC 2 


Representotives in Principal Cities 





1956 E. 59th St. *© Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Pallet... Platform... Hi-Lift Trucks 
The Originators of the Walkie and 
Small Rider Type Truck. 


.. and remember... 
there's a Moto-Truc for every purpose. 
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Automation has a two-fold effect on warehousing—it permits 
the public warehouse to better store and handle the increased 
national production, and, at the same time, increased production 


through automation creates a demand for additional storage space 


Automated Warehousing= 
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Answer to Tomorrow s Problems 


the oldest industry in the 

world, but the modern public 
warehouse has come into its own 
economic sphere only since the 
last war. That was the start of 
modern materials handling tech- 
niques. Since then warehousing 
has come of age. Today it is a 
prime mover in industry, and now 
definitely occupies a position as 
one of the major industries of the 
country. 


T ne STORAGE of materials is 


IDP and Automation 


In the last year, the newest de- 
velopments in this industry are 
the introduction of integrated 
data processing and automatic 
mechanical handling, popularly 
called automation. 

Now, a manufacturer can type 
out an order in New York and a 
warehouse in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco or Seattle can have that 
order delivered to the customer’s 
door within a matter of two hours. 
The order is transmitted by tele- 
type from the manufacturer’s of- 
fice in New York direct to the 
warehouse office thousands of 
miles away. From there it is re- 
layed electronically to the regional 
distribution center’s order desk. 

The order desk dispatches it via 
radio phone or punched tape to 
the order filler, who push-buttons 
either a lift-truck or a conveyor, 
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Executive Vice President 
and General Manager 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 


which moves the merchandise to 
the shipping dock. At the dock, 
roller conveyors, plus automatic 
tail gate lifts, put the merchan- 
dise on the highway truck. Mo- 
ments later, the order is on the 
way to the consignee. All of this 
occurs within a matter of two 
hours. 

Recently, the Carnation Co., of 
Los Angeles, had its warehouse 
engineer and storage expert, J. E. 
Bertolette, attend the 21st Annual 
Convention of Associated Ware- 
houses, Inc., to help apply these 
new principles to the handling of 
milk from cow to consumer, and 
to extend the automatic produc- 
tion cycle of the Carnation plants 
to the distribution centers. It is 
only a matter of time until all na- 
tionally distributed commodities 


will adopt this principle of mod- 
ern economies. 

With the complexity of today’s 
economy, modern industry has 
found that public warehousing is 
the answer to the very difficult 
problem of coordinating mass pro- 
duction and consumption. 


Warehousing Coordinates 


For instance, just picture 
canned milk, washing machines, 
refrigerators and other commodi- 
ties coming off the production 
lines, of not one but 10 to 20 fac- 
tories, at a rate of 100 or more 
carloads per day. Suddenly, -the 
public stops or reduces its buying. 

It may be for only a day, but 
buying resistance could easily last 
a week or more. The weather may 
be too hot or too cold, a hurricane 
may hit, and/or any one of a 
dozen other physical or psycho- 
logical factors may develop to 
change the market activity. 

Under these conditions, public 
warehousing is the only answer 
to the complex problem of produc- 
tion and distribution. Warehous- 
ing is the shock absorber of in- 
dustry; the economic accordion 
that takes up the maladjustments 
of production, distribution and 
sales. It is the safety valve that 
guards against unemployment, 
production cuts and depressions. 

(Please Turn to Page 70) 
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Management Control Methods=-I 





Paperwork Modernizationinth 


By P. B. Garrott 





Management control methods employed, including paperwork in warehousing, may mean 











erence 
One 
NDUSTRIAL progress has tive” aspects. In the area of man- merchandise as fast as it’s un- and, 
moved along at a phenomenal agement control methods, includ- loaded and scurry away to truck § steps 
pace in the past 30 years. Tech- ing paperwork, warehousing the goods into storage in record is to | 
nological and system improve- people still rely on the tools and time. Unfortunately, however, agem 
ments have followed one another equipment of the ’20’s. those trucks have made it so easy first 
in machine-gun sequence in all Certainly, a large portion of to move goods that A has become § must 
phases of industry — production, your cost on each job is tied up in careless in placing incoming ma- powe: 
distribution, and warehousing. moving and removing the mer- terial. is TE 
Perhaps the best example of in- chandise involved. That’s where In warehouse A, by contrast, about 
dustrial progress is provided by your investments in physical movement of goods is slower and Th 
the automotive industry. During equipment pay off, provided that more expensive PER MOVE—but aiera’ 
the past three decades the auto- equipment is employed effectively. most shipments move only twice, piece 
mobile has been developed in well This effectiveness depends, to a once into storage and once out. ing t 
balanced order. Equal, or nearly considerable extent, on the man- This is possible because A knows ay 
equal, attention has been given agement control methods em- that the material will be required ins 
to safety, performance, economy, ployed. sooner or later, determines about 

style, and convenience. f when it will be released if pos- I 
Warehouse Progress : Sy — vs. Equipment sible, analyzes his available space, Do 
Visualize two warehouses of and chooses a spot where the porte 

To some extent the warehous- comparable size and facilities. goods are likely to remain until * 
ing industry has enjoyed compar- Warehouse A uses hand-trucks needed. “a 
able progress — but without the and manpower to move merchan- Not so spectacular as B’s opera- oo 
automotive industry’s element of dise. Warehouse B is equipped tion, A is, nevertheless, on much = 
balance. New tools, new equip- with the latest lift-trucks. sounder ground. He’s using his For 
ment, and new accessories, On the surface, B with its su- _ facilities to nearly their capacity, pear 
coupled with organized planning perior mechanical equipment and his cost per transaction is ap- es 
of physical lay-out and the appli- would seem to have a competitive _ preciably lower than B’s, and ser- to 
cation of powered handling equip- edge, yet A is more than holding vice to his clients is better. son, 
ment have brought the physical or _its own. In fact, A is slowly tak- Obviously, a well-balanced con- atte 
materials handling side of ware- ing over portions of B’s business. bination of proper physical equip- ness 
housing up to date. This is so simply because A has’ ment, operated with reasonable D: 
At the same time, however, cer- better management contro] meth- common sense, makes for satisfac- tit: 
tain elements of the warehousing ods than B. In Warehouse B the tory profits and gives a competi- doct 
job have retained their “primi- fork trucks snatch up incoming tive advantage. pape 
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Mr. Garrott is director of Appli- 
cations Research and Development 
for the Standard Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. His up-to-date knowledge 
of Integrated Data Processing arises 
out of his work on the many systems 
installations, employing the IDP con- 
cept, on which Standard has worked 
with major concerns throughout the 
country. 
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an ifference between profit and loss 


One of the most important— 


n- and, at the same time, easiest 
ck steps in organizing your system 
rd is to examine a basic tool of man- 
r, agement — Control Records. The 
sy first thing a successful operator 
1€ must do is to realize that the most 
a- powerful single management tool 
is TRUTH—in the form of facts 
t, about the business. 
d Those essential facts are nearly 
it always to be found recorded upon 
e, pieces of paper—tracing and stor- 
; ing the exact fingerprints of how 
q well, or how poorly—the job is 
r being done. 
- Importance of Paperwork 
; Do not underestimate the im- 


portance of paperwork. From your 
position in management, you 
should overlook the petty details 
4 of paperwork routines themselves. 
For you, the facts those papers 
bear are the most reliable ther- 
mometer of the temperature of 
your business. It is for that rea- 
son, alone, that your thoughtful 
. attention is directed to your busi- 
: ness records. 

Disregarding, for now, the mul- 
titude of government-required 
documents, analyze the part which 
Paperwork plays in warehouse 
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Fig. 1: Several examples of continuous, combined forms, with interleaved car- 
bons. Each set contains several different types of records. The Union Storage 
set, for example, contains a safety copy, an original delivery receipt, customer’s 
receipt, billing copy, bill of lading, shipping order, and two memoranda 


operation, as in all businesses. 

When someone consigns mate- 
rial to a warehouse for storage, 
certain basic facts are involved, 
and certain requirements must be 
met. Greatly simplified, those facts 
will include such things as WHAT 
it is... WHO owns it... WHERE 
and HOW it is to be stored... 
WHEN it was delivered for stor- 
age and, perhaps, WHEN it will 


be removed from storage . . 
HOW it is to be delivered, etc. 
Certain responsibilities also are 
involved. The owner of the mer- 
chandise requires some record of 
ownership and the location of his 
goods, so the warehouseman pro- 
vides a receipt. Then the ware- 
houseman needs some sort of rec- 
ord telling him in which corner 
(Please Turn Page) 
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of the warehouse the consignment 
is stored. Both the warehouseman 
and the owner should have some 
record of the charges. 

When the owner is ready to 
withdraw the stored merchandise, 
another chain of events takes 
place, involving proof of owner- 
ship; calculation and collection of 
charges; location and delivery of 
goods, etc. 


The Paper Side 


All these functions, and many 
others which might be involved, 
are served by means of pieces of 
paper. Those papers are called 
by many names: 

Pick-up Orders; Warehouse Re- 
ceipts; Storage Release Orders; 
Delivery Tickets, and so on. Each 
one is intended to serve during a 
particular part of the transaction. 

For one single transaction, from 
start to finish, a dozen or more 
pieces of paper may be involved. 
In addition, each transaction is 
likely to show up several more 
times as part of various listings. 

This project has two objectives: 

1. To get the necessary paper- 
work done efficiently at the lowest 
cost, and 
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2. To make those documents 
help manage the business by pro- 
viding needed facts; guarding 
against errors, and aiding in effi- 
cient planning and operation. 


Proven Methods 


Concerning that first point— 
doing the physical job of record- 
keeping more efficiently—you need 
only to make use of some of the 
proven ideas and methods devel- 
oped in other businesses, but not 
widely known by warehousemen. 
In general, those ideas may serve 
to mechanize your paperwork op- 
erations. Such mechanization, 
when used sensibly on essential 
clerical jobs, will reduce the non- 
productive cost of such work, thus 
contributing directly to more 
profit. 

It’s a widely accepted premise 
that the cost of using records 
(writing, handling, filing, etc.) is 
at least 15 times the cost of buy- 
ing them from the printer. Thus, 
a document which is purchased 
for $5 per thousand sets is likely 
to cost at least $75 per thousand 
more before its purpose has been 
served. 

Nothing like a complete analy- 
sis of paperwork simplification 





Fig. 3, above: 
a slave unit is electronically connected to the master 


ideas can be made here, but ap 
assortment of ideas can be pre. 
sented and described briefly, 
These examples shall have served 
their purpose if they stimulate a 
broader realization of the savings 
which may be made in this area. 

The finest sort of improvement 
to a paperwork job results when 
that job is eliminated entirely, 
This sort of improvement is pos- 
sible in a surprisingly high num- 
ber of cases. 

For that reason, the first step 
to be taken in an improvement 
project is to challenge every re- 
cording operation. Find out 
WHAT is being done and, at least 
as important, WHY it needs to be 
done. If no really valid reasons 
for the job are apparent, consider 
wiping it out entirely. 

The second step, like the first, 
simply involves more common 
sense. It is aimed at avoiding as 
much duplication of effort as is 
practical. 

Considerably earlier, we re- 
ferred to certain bits of informa- 
tion which are used repeatedly 
throughout a warehousing trans- 
action—WHAT, WHO, WHERE, 
WHEN, and HOW. 


Duplication of Effort 

Some of those facts may be re- 
quired on several different rec- 
ords, used for several different 
purposes. It is not unusual, in 
such cases, to find half-a-dozen 
different forms being prepared at 
different times, but with much 
common information written upon 
all of them. 

That usually means that some- 





Fig. 2, left: Simple autographic register can pro- 
duce substantial savings in hand-written operations 
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one, perhaps several different in- 
dividuals, has written and rewrit- 
ten the same data on several dif- 
ferent papers. Such copying and 
recopying is usually far more ex- 
pensive than might be suspected. 
Just the physical job of writing 
information once takes time and 
costs money. 

An even more expensive disad- 
vantage of this method lies in its 
greater danger of error. 

Errors in transcription result in 
errors in operation. A simple mis- 
take like changing a store num- 
ber from “8” to “3” on a delivery 
order might send a crew 20 miles 
in the wrong direction and result 
in the considerable extra cost of 
two loading-and-unloading opera- 
tions and two delivery trips. 

One answer to such problems 
lies in the possibility of combining 
related documents in such a way 
that a single writing operation 
puts identical data on all of the 
papers involved. 

Combining several forms, so 
they may be written at one time, 
mav be done in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. If all the papers in- 
volved may be made the same size, 
and if the total number of parts 
doesn’t exceed 15 to 18, they may 
all be inserted into an electric 
typewriter at the same time. In 
this way, carbon paper provides 
the means of making duplicate en- 
tries on all the papers at one writ- 
ing. Under these circumstances, 
various parts of the set may be de- 
signed and pnrinted differently 
from the others, so long as the 
areas for common information are 
coordinated properlv. The sets of 
forms illustrated in Fig. 1 each 
contain several different types of 
records. Nevertheless, each set 
may be written at one time, thus 
insuring uniformity of data on all 
related papers. 


Point-to-Point Control 


Suppose, for example, yours was 
a five-story warehouse, with an 
Office on the ground floor. An 
intra-building wire communica- 
tions circuit might be used to con- 
nect each floor directly to the 
office. Such a circuit would pro- 
vide a typewriter-like machine at 
each of those points, with all ma- 
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Fig. 4: While the master typewriter types each freight bill (small form) the 
slave unit automatically selects only a small part of the data, that shown 
in the shaded areas, and types-in a single line on the manifest (large form) 


chines being connected by wire to 
the master machine in the office. 

With such a setup, the office ma- 
chine might be equipped with bill- 
ing forms and other office copies 
while each warehouse floor ma- 
chine would have delivery order 
and receipt copies and other such 
forms required to process the mer- 
chandise. Then, when merchan- 
dise was to be delivered, the office 
would plug into the circuit to the 
proper warehouse floor and, as 
billing and office forms were typed 
upon the office machine, would 
cause the corresponding work 
papers to be typed on the proper 
floor machine. 

This would speed handling of 
each transaction and, at the same 
time, insure that all related papers 
carried the same data. 


Autographic Register 
Some warehousemen may be un- 
aware that such a device as the 
autographic register, shown in 
Fig. 2, might be used to reduce 
the cost of simple handwritten 
records. Yet, this device has en- 
joyed wide use for nearly half a 
century. It holds a supply of con- 
tinuous forms with the next set in 
proper writing position on a hard 
writing surface. Carbons are in- 
serted and removed automatically. 
Maximum legibility insured by 

automatic carbon-changing. 
Another spot where clerical 
costs may get out of hand is the 
one where employees are insert- 
ing carbon papers into sets of 


multi-copy forms before writing. 
While forms having carbons al- 
ready interleaved by the printer 
always are somewhat higher in 
cost, such complete sets usually 
reduce the over-all cost of your 
operation by permitting your 
labor-dollar to buy more produc- 
tive effort without requiring 
wasteful carbon stuffing. 


Simultaneous Operation 

This is perhaps the first public 
reference to a new unit now being 
field-tested by the Underwood 
Corp. It is a device particularly 
well-suited to the needs of the 
motor truck operator. By its use, 
one operator may write freight 
bills on one typewriter—and make 
the corresponding manifest forms 
on another unit simultaneously. 

As shown in Fig. 3, two type- 
writers are connected by an elec- 
tronic control unit which turns 
one machine on or off automat- 
ically, according to a pre-selected 
plan. The operator at the master 
machine merely types each freight 
bill in the usual manner—typing 
bill after bill as if that were her 
sole job. Automatically, and with- 
out attention from the operator, 
the slave machine selects only a 
smal] part of the freight bill data 
and types it, in a single line, upon 
the manifest form as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

By this time, we hope your mind 
has been opened to paperwork in 
its proper perspective. 

(Please Turn Page) 
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The high ratio of repetitive data 


in business skyrockets the cost 
of paperwork—IDP is aimed at 


simplifying this repetitious work 





Fig. 5: This common language machine is a tape-reading, 
tape-punching typewriter made by Commercial Controls 
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Integrated Data Processing .. . 
its Theory and Its Hardware 


F YOU ARE ready to think 

seriously about up-dating your 

clerical methods, you should 
be interested in one of the newest 
ideas on the business horizon— 
INTEGRATED DATA PROCESS- 
ING. 


Cost Saving Feature 


Every strata of business man- 
agement seems to be encouraged 
by the possibility of reducing cler- 
ical operating costs by means of 
Integrated Data Processing. 

Somewhat earlier, this article 
made the point that the relatively 
few basic facts concerning a ware- 
housing operation might appear 
and reappear, be written and re- 
written, copied and recopied, 
checked and rechecked many times 
during the course of a single 
transaction. 

To illustrate the often - over- 
looked volume of repetitive cleri- 
cal work, visualize the chain of 
events which must take place to 
maintain a desired level of stock 
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of some purchased parts as, for 


example, electric motors. 

When a stock clerk discovers 
that his supply of motors is low, 
he prepares a purchase requisition 
to the purchasing department. To 
make that requisition, he probably 
goes to a master parts card file 
and removes from it the reference 
eard describing the motors. 

This card will bear the correct 
name; part number; account to 
which the purchase is to be 
charged; point and method of de- 
livery; and other such predeter- 
mined facts. The stock clerk will 
copy this information from the 
parts card every time he finds it 
necessary to purchase this par- 
ticular item. Much of the informa- 
tion which appears on his pur- 
chase requisition will be copied 
directly from the card. To com- 
plete the requisition, he may add 
only a few additional items, such 
as the quantity required and the 
delivery date. 

Assuming that the Purchasing 


Department is going to require 
three competitive bids, this means 
that three Invitations to Bid must 
be prepared for potential vendors. 
At this point, we see the second 
copying of the basic information 
about this batch of electric mo- 
tors. Purchasing will refer to the 
stock clerk’s requisition, copying 
from it most of the information 
which must be placed on the invi- 
tations to bid. 


Purchase Order 


After each of the vendors has 
returned his quotation, the suc- 
cessful bidder will be authorized 
to supply the motors involved. 
This authorization will be given to 
the vendor in the form of another 
document—a purchase order. 
Here, again, we’ll find that the 
basic information on this pur- 
chase order is composed largely 
of exactly the same facts as ap- 
peared originally on the master 
parts card. 

When the motors arrive at the 
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Fig. 6-a: Both samples shown here are 5-channel, 


tions coded tapes. 





In the one above holes are not completely punched out, so printing is visible 
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Fig. 6-b: This fully punched tape uses the same code system, but is not in- 


terpreted. Tapes are produced by machine other than wire 
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Fig. 7: Key to the 5-channel communications code. Both tapes are punched 
in accordance with this code system. Either tape may be used interchangeably 


receiving department, much of 
that same basic information is go- 
ing to appear again on still an- 
other document called a receiving 
report. The same facts may ap- 
pear several more times on several 
more pieces of paper before those 
motors reach the stock clerk. 

Perhaps the part number, name, 
charge account number, and other 
basic data will be rewritten in 
various forms and ways several 
more times in the process of get- 
ting this material paid for, and 
reflecting this transaction in vari- 
ous accounting, analytical, and 
statistical records. 

There were no less than 10 dif- 
ferent places and different ways in 


which those basic facts might 
have been required. 
In the example cited, please 


note, too, that the physical han- 
dling of material was a necessary 
part of completing this transac- 
tion. This illustrates that all of 
the clerical work necessary to con- 
trol and direct the people in a 
transaction like this can result in 
considerable costs. Further, be- 
cause so many different hands and 
eyes and pieces of paper may be 
involved, the possibilities of error 
and delay are multiplied. 
Visualize a typical transaction 
Such as is likely to occur many 
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times every day under your own 
roof. 

What starts such a transaction? 
What are the basic facts involved? 
In what shape do they first appear 
as recorded data? Who wrote that 
information in the first place? 
How many more times, and on how 
many more different forms, are 
the same facts likely to be re- 
corded again before the job can 
be called complete? 

Integrated Data Processing is a 
tailor-made, sharp-edged_ tool 
which, in many cases, can be used 
to trim off big chunks of this tre- 
mendous cost burden. 


The Idea 


A great many people are con- 
fused by disorganized, incomplete, 
and distorted remarks about Inte- 
grated Data Processing. In es- 
sence, the subject is as simple as 
1, 2, 3; or, to put it another way, 
as simple as I, D, P. 

There are three major portions 
to the over-all subject; each of 
equal importance and simplicity. 
Using the initials as the symbols 
for each of the three sections, we 
can study Integrated Data Proc- 
essing step by step. 

“T”__stands for the IDEA of In- 
tegrated Data Processing. It con- 
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Figs. 8, 9, and 10 present three wire | 
communications machines; each avail- ; 
able in a variety of models. Fig. 3 is 

by Bell Systems; Fig. by Western 

Union, and Fig. 10 by Kleinschmidt 


Fig. 11: This automatic Graphotype 3 
automatically embosses metal plates 
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cerns the use of paper tapes 
punched with code holes and used 
to control recording machines au- 
tomatically. 

In recent years, this same idea 
has been applied to a wide variety 
of office machines, making it pos- 
sible to operate all of those ma- 
chines automatically by punched 
paper tapes. 

This automatic-operation-by- 
tape idea could serve to eliminate 
much of the duplication of effort; 
cost; and opportunity for error in 
chain reactions. Suppose that in 
the motor example the stock clerk 
had been able to write his requisi- 
tion on a machine which was able 
to make a punched paper tape 
which included all of the infor- 
mation. That piece of coded tape, 
going to the purchasing depart- 
ment along with his typed requisi- 
tion form, could have been used 
by purchasing to write nearly all 
of the information required on the 
request for quotation. 

Going a step further, purchas- 
ing’s machines might be able to 
produce new tapes as an auto- 
matic by-product of being oper- 
ated by a tape. Under these cir- 
cumstances, each time they wrote 


Fig. 12: This Monroe auto-punch book- 
keeper is a common language machine 





a new invitation to bid, they might 
produce a new punched paper 
tape. Thus, upon completing three 
invitations to bid for three dif- 
ferent possible suppliers, purchas- 
ing would have three new tapes— 
all containing the same basic in- 
formation, but each containing the 
name of a different supplier. 

When the successful bidder was 
determined, purchasing mi ght 
then use the tape which contains 
that bidder’s name to write nearly 
all of the purchase order. 


Interchange of Data 


In this same general fashion, by 
use of these and other types of 
machines able to read and produce 
punched paper tapes, the inter- 
change of repetitive information 
in this transaction might have 
been mechanized to a high degree. 

Keeping in mind that we are 
concerned primarily with the nec- 
essary re-use of business informa- 
tion, we can summarize the idea 
of IDP in these two rules: 

1. Record data at the point of 
origin on office machines which 
create punched tapes or cards as 
the automatic by-product of the 
recording operation. 


Fig. 13: Friden add-punch unit 
punches tape as items are key punched 





2. Process original and subs 
quent data on office machine 
which read and punch tapes 
cards so that all data are self 
perpetuating. 

Simply stated, when we have 
transaction which involves they 
peated re-use of certain basi 
data, we should get that data inj 
the form of punched tapes 
cards so that everyone who nee 
to use the information can ha 
it produced for him automatical| 

Going back to the replenishme 
of stock example, Rule 1 abo 
would indicate that we _ show 
write that purchase requisition 9 
a typewriter which, while it wa 
typing the requisition itself, cou 
also code-punch that same info 
mation into a piece of tape. 

By using other typewriters , 
bookkeeping machines or addi 
machines or punched card a 
counting equipment (all of whie 
are capable of reading punche 
paper tapes) in all the other ste 
of this transaction, we would the 
meet the requirements of Rule? 
and make it possible for tho 
basic facts to become self-perpeti 
ating. 


Common Language 


The term common language tap 
refers to the fact that, among thi 
wide variety of machines that ¢a 
be operated from punched pape 
tapes, certain kinds of tapes an 
certain code-hole systems may b 
used and understood equally wel 
by a wide variety of machines. 

“D” represents the DEVICES i 
Integrated Data Processing. Vir 
tually every type of business ree: 
ord writing machine is now repre 
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Fig. 14: This IBM tape-to-card pune Fig. 15 


translates information to punch card 
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Fig. 5 shows a _ tape-reading, 
ave 


tape-punching typewriter. It is 
Ct manufactured under the trade 
asi name of Flexowriter by The Com- 
‘4 IN mercial Controls Corp. Basically, 


eS (it is very much like any other 
News lectric typewriter in appearance 
7 > and operation, except for two spe- 
ica 


cial units built into the machine. 
hmew™ At the left front corner is a box- 
abow like projection. This is the tape- 
shoul reading unit. One of the punched 
iON i paper tapes to which we have re- 
it Wall ferred earlier may be inserted into 
COUM@ this unit where the code holes in 
infowthe tape will be read and trans- 
lated into electrical impulses 
‘rs @@which will, in turn, operate the 
ddim typewriter automatically. 
1 ad At the left rear side of the ma- 
Whid chine is another unit which is 
nch#capable of producing such 
stem punched paper tapes. The opera- 
| thai tion of these two special units 
ule can be explained most easily by 
tho the use of a simple example. 
‘peu =6If you were to type your name 
and address on this machine, just 
as you would on any other elec- 
tric typewriter, the tape-punch- 


Cap ing unit could code-punch your 
; thi name and address into a strip of 
C Cal 


paper tape simultaneously and 
automatically as you were typing. 
That piece of tape, inserted into 
the tape-reading unit would then 
operate the machine at a high rate 
' Bof speed, causing it to type your 
acy name and address again. The 
VIM same piece of tape could be rein- 
rece serted into the tape-reading unit 
‘Pr°h as many times as you desired. 


apel 
an 
iy be 
wel 


uneh Fig. 15: This tabulating machine is 
‘ard™ Remington-Rand’s tape-to-card unit 
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Repeated reference has been 
made to punched paper tapes. Fig. 
6 is a reproduction of such a tape. 
This is a piece of 5-channel paper 
tape which has been punched with 
the standard communications 
code. Five-channel, simply means 
that there are five positions across 
the width of this tape in which 
holes may be punched. This type 
of code is called the communica- 
tions code. 

The chart in Fig. 7 illustrates 
how each letter of the alphabet 
and each of the decimal digits is 
represented by a different com- 
bination of code holes in these 
five possible positions. 


Wire Communications 


There are three wire communi- 
cations machines, each available 
from a different source. All are 
similar, being capable of both 
sending and receiving messages 
by wire, and of being operated 
manually by human hands or auto- 
matically by punched tapes. 

In each case, because of limited 
space, only one model of each type 
of equipment has been illustrated 
(Figs. 8,9 and 10). Each of these 
suppliers offers a wide variety of 
models and styles. 


Combinations of wire communi- 
cations units may be arranged in 
such a way that they may produce 
punched paper tapes as well as be 
operated by punched paper tapes 
in the same general manner de- 
scribed for the tape-reading, tape- 
punching typewriter described 
earlier. 

Many users of wire communica- 
tions equipment may find that 
they already have all of the “hard- 


Fig. 16: Underwood-Samas has intro- 
duced this “miniaturized” converter 


ware” they need to operate an 
IDP system. If you are making 
use of this type of wire service 
at the present time, there is an 
excellent possibility that little 
more than a change in your basic 
thinking is needed to assure you 
even more profitable use of this 
equipment and service. This is 
particularly true of those who 
subscribe to what is known as 
private wire service. 

For those who use embossed 
metal plates in their handling of 
repetitive clerical data, The Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp. of- 
fers another noteworthy addition 
to the common language family of 
machines. 

Fig. 11 shows an automatic 
Graphotype. With the advent of 
this automatic Graphotype, the 
job of embossing metal plates now 
is made fully automatic. This de- 
vice may be controlled and oper- 
ated by a strip of punched paper 
tape. 


Adding Machines 


Another group of recent addi- 
tions to the common language 
family includes adding machines 
or adding calculators. In general 
they are capable of producing 
punched paper tapes as automatic 
by-products of their normal opera- 
tion. One is manufactured by The 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
(Fig. 12), one by Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Inc. (Fig. 13), 
and another by Victor Adding 
Machine Co. 

Another important branch of 
the common language family is 
that group of machines which 

(Please Turn Page) 


Fig. 17: IBM unit converts punch card 
information into punched paper tape 
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makes it possible for punched 
paper tapes to pass information 
along to punched card accounting 
machines, more often called tabu- 
lating equipment. Their native 
language consists of holes 
punched into tabulating cards. 
Such cards are the only form of 
information which can be handled 
readily by these machines. 

All of the manufacturers of this 
type of equipment also offer one 
or more models of their machines 
which are capable of doing the 
translating job. These machines 
might be called tape-to-card con- 
verters, since they are able to read 
punched paper tape and convert 
that basic information into the 
form of holes punched into tabu- 
lating cards, which then may be 
used in conventional punched card 
accounting equipment. 

Manufacturers include Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 
(Fig. 14) and Remington Rand, 
Inc. (Fig. 15) and, in addition, the 
relatively new entry into this 
neld—Underwood-Samas (Fig. 16) 
makers of a smaller model. 


Card To Tape 


All of the tabulating machine 
manufacturers mentioned also 
provide another series of ma- 
chines capable of reversing the 
above process. 

In this case, a file of existing 
tabulating cards is read by the 
machine, which then punches the 
same information into a strip of 
paper tape. Fig. 17 illustrates a 
typical unit. 

Another link between the fields 
of punched card accounting equip- 
ment and tape-operated equipment 
is represented by the machine in 
Fig. 18—the Cardatype, manufac- 
tured by International Business 
Machines Corp. 
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This device may consist of one 
or more typing units very similar 
to IBM electric typewriters, but 
connected in such a way as to 
operate as a single unit. 

At the outset of this section, we 
discussed a typewriter which is 
capable of being operated by 
punched tape and, also, able to 
produce such punched tapes. 
While the typewriter units of both 
of these classes of machines might 
be similar in appearance, there are 
some basic and important differ- 
ences. In the case of the Carda- 
type, automatic operation of the 
unit can be achieved by the use 
of tabulating cards. Such cards, 
punched with significant informa- 
tion, can be fed into the card read- 
ing unit of this device and caused 
to operate the writing portion of 
the equipment automatically. 

Somewhat similar to the tape- 
punching typewriter discussed 
earlier, however, this unit is also 
capable of translating information 
from its normal operation into the 
form of punched paper tape as an 
automatic by-product of its nor- 
mal operation. 

Recently re-announced, this de- 
vice is available with the ability 
to punch five-channel by-product 
tapes, as well as tapes using an 
eight-channel code. 


Electronic Computing 


In view of the steadily growing 
interest in electronic computing 
systems, it should be in order to 
point out that such systems may 
also be considered to be members 
of the common language family. 

Fig 19 shows one such elec- 
tronic computing system, which 
might be considered to be typical 
of the entire group. It is the NCR 
303, manufactured by the National 
Cash Register Co. 


This class of equipment is mep- 
tioned here to stress the fact that 
business data which exists in the 
form of punched paper tapes may 
be introduced into such electronic 
data processing systems auto. 
matically. Since such systems are 
electronic in nature, the informa. 
tion that they process may be ex. 
pressed within those units in the 
form of magnetized areas upon 
magnetic tapes or drums, or ip 
some other electrical or electronic 
form. 

It should be sufficient to say, 
however, that all of these systems 
provide for the automatic conver- 
sion of information from the form 
of punched paper tape to such 
electronic form, thus making repe- 
titive business data in the form of 
punched paper tapes equally 
usable by these more sophisticated 
methods. 


Continuous Yorms 


Consicerably earlier in this ar- 
ticle, reference was made to a new 
device being field-tested by Under- 
wood Corp. This unit consists of 
two or more all-electric continu- 
ous forms machines (Fig. 3) 
linked together by an electronic 
programing unit, which enables 
their operation by a single typist. 

No reference was made to the 
fact that these machines may also 
incorporate a tape-punching fea- 
ture. Since it is possible for this 
unit to produce one or more by- 
product tapes automatically in the 
course of its normal operation, it 
is another member of the fast- 
growing family of common lan- 
guage machines. 

Another device manufactured 
by this same organization is the 
Codewriter, as shown in Fig. 20. 
This term describes the all-elec- 
tric continuous forms machine, 
equipped with a_ tape-punching 
unit. This machine was designed 
specifically to make it possible and 
practical to use continuous forms 
without the necessity of those 
forms being interleaved with one- 
time carbon. The machine incor- 
porates an arrangement for hold- 
ing its own supply of re-usable 
carbons and positioning those car- 
bons between the parts of a set 
of continuous forms. 
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Early models of both of these 
units have been equipped with 
tape-punching units, although 
neither incorporates a tape-read- 
ing unit as yet. This is believed 
to be a distinct possibility in the 
later models, however. 

By the use of a relatively simple 
and inexpensive unit manufac- 
tured by The Telequipment Corp. 
any key-operated record writing 
machine can be converted to one 
which also is able to produce a 
by-product tape automatically. 
This device, shown in Fig. 21, is 
called a Code Stack. 

Briefly, it consists of a series of 
electrical contacts mounted on a 
small rectangular bar or rod and 
attached to the key-operated ma- 
chine below the keyboard, or at 
some other suitable point. Con- 
nected to this series of contacts 
is a tape-punching mechanism. A 
key-driven machine thus equipped 
can be caused to produce a by- 
product tape automatically as a 
part of its normal operation. 

Perhaps the simplest form of a 
tape-producing device is the Tape- 
corder manufactured by The Wen- 
don Office Equipment Mfg. Co. 
Manual operation of the keys of 
this device cause the correspond- 
ing digits (numeric only) to be 
eode-punched into a strip of paper 
tape for subsequent use in other 
common language machines. The 
unit is illustrated in Fig. 22. 


Use of the Machines 


To this point, all of this section 
has been devoted to descriptions 
and illustrations of what might be 
called the “hardware” of IDP. It 
would be unrealistic, however, to 
conclude this section without rec- 
ognizing the fact that virtually all 
of these devices represent only 
one side of the device subject. 

From the simple adding ma- 
chine to the complex electronic 
systems, the usefulness of ma- 
chines lies only in the fact that 
they are able to help us sort, 
transmit, analyze, or otherwise 
process business facts. From that 
point of view the paper documents 
upon which these machines re- 
cord the results of their operation 
deserve a position of equal impor- 
tance. 

In general, machines and de- 
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vices of the type discussed are of 
interest to us by virtue of their 
being capable of automatic opera- 
tion at high rates of speed. To get 
the benefits of those highly desir- 
able features, we must use these 
machines in such a way that they 
are permitted to operate at or near 
capacity levels. 

To achieve the maximum oper- 
ating results from the machines 
described in the previous section 
requires more than the machines 
alone can provide. Every machine 
which puts its results upon paper 
must be equipped with paper forms 
and with forms feeding and align- 
ing devices capable of making those 
forms operate as reliably, rapidly 
and automatically as the machine 
itself. 

In general, this means that ma- 
chines of this type must be equip- 
ped with continuous forms to 
avoid the necessity of stopping the 
machine operation every few sec- 
onds to remove a finished docu- 
ment and to insert a new blank. 

In using machines of this kind 
to process business information, 
the requirement usually exists 
that a number of carbon copies of 
the information be made at each 
writing. This imposes the addi- 
tional problem of avoiding the 
misalignment and jamming. 


Pin Feed Principle 


The solution lies in the use of 
continuous forms which have been 
marginally punched so that they 
may be fed, controlled and aligned 
automatically by pin-feed devices 
which engage those marginal 
holes and control the paper to 
commercial perfection. 

This assumes, of course, that 
continuous marginally punched 
forms for use with such systems 
must be manufactured to the clos- 
est standards of accuracy. The 
use of inferior forms products in 
a system of this kind represents 
false economy. 

Failure of forms to feed and 
align in perfect harmony with the 
machines always results in the 
loss of productive time and the 
increase of operating costs. In ad- 
dition, such form failures may of- 
ten result in the loss or distor- 
tion of vital facts, the cost of 
which is sometimes incalulable. 

(Please Turn Page) 


Fig. 18: Cardatype consists of two 
or more units electrically connected 


Fig. 19: Large unit in background is 
National Cash Register’s new computer 
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Fig. 20: The Codewriter, Underwood’s 


all electric, continuous form machine 
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Fig. 21: Telequipment’s Code Stack for 
converting key units to tape punch 


Fig. 22: One of the simplest forms of 
tape unit is the Wendon Tapecorder 
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O THIS point we have consié. 
‘Fen the general idea behinj 

IDP and become somewhat 
familiar with many of the devices 
which may be a part of such sys. 
tems. The “payoff” portion of the 
idea—P is the PRACTICE of Ip. 
tegrated Data Processing. 

An example follows which con. 
tains many elements having direct 
relationship to warehousing oper- 
ations, either private or public. 
This example concerns the entire 
order handling function in an in- 
dustrial organization and provides 
for the following major steps: 

1. Receive orders. 

2. Acknowledge receipt. 

3. Set up control and accounting 
records. 

4. Notify warehouse or plant of 
action to be taken. 

5. Remove from stock. 

6. Deliver (or ship) material. 

7. Prepare bill for customer. 

8. Maintain necessary account- 
ing, analytical and statistical ree- 
ords. 

Visualize a typical organization 
consisting of a sales office at one 
point and a warehouse or plant at 
some remote point. 

We already have discussed the 
fact that any business involves 
considerable amounts of repetitive 
data. 

Look first at the sales office. At 
that point there are two pieces of 
common language equipment 
which are used to mechanize the 


Fig. 23, top: All typing in shaded 
areas in this proof sheet was inserted 
automatically by buyer’s master tape 


Fig. 24, left: Typed automatically by 
the by-product tape, this set includes 
all forms needed by the sales office 
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handling of information. The first 
of these units is a tape-reading 
and tape-punching typewriter, as 
shown earlier in Fig. 5. The sec- 
ond common language machine is 
a Teletypewriter, as in Fig. 8. 


The information handled by the 
sales office might be said to con- 
sist of the basic facts: WHO 
wants WHAT shipped WHERE. 


Standing Instructions 


Any such organization is likely 
to have a group of regular cus- 
tomers, each of whom has his own 
preferences as to how his orders 
should be handled. Each customer 
requires a certain number of cop- 
ies of the invoice; demands that 
his shipment be marked and 
routed according to certain regu- 
lar instructions; requires that de- 
liveries be made at certain points 
or times in his organization, etc. 


These standing instructions 
represent repetitive data. Every 
time an order is received from one 
of these regular customers those 
same basic facts will apply to its 
processing. Ordinarily, these 
standard instructions are re- 
corded on a master customer card 
kept on file in the sales office. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, every 
time a new order is received from 
one of these customers, his stand- 
ing instructions are copied onto 
the new order from the master 
card. To mechanize the system, 
each customer’s standing instruc- 
tions can be punched into a strip 
of punched paper tape which may 
be filed with the master card. 


Thus, when an order is received 
the first step is to remove from 
file the punched tape, insert it 
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Fig. 25: When production orders are being prepared for stock orders, this bill 
of lading and shipping manifest set is automatically prepared on a secondary 
receiving machine. In addition to the original shown, it includes a shipping 
order, a memorandum, a shipping manifest, and a packing slip in the carbons 


into the reading mechanism of the 
tape-reading, tape-punching type- 
writer and make the first record. 

The first record of a customer’s 
order is typed on a document 
called a proof sheet, as shown in 
Fig. 23. Notice that much of the 
typing on this form falls in areas 
which have been shaded. All of 
this typing was inserted automat- 
ically and at high speed by the 
customer’s master tape as it was 
read by the reading unit of the 
tape-reading, tape-punching type- 
writer. 

Typing in the unshaded por- 
tions was inserted manually by 
the operator. The information in 
the unshaded areas was copied di- 
rectly from the customer’s pur- 
chase order by the typist. 


Typing in the unshaded areas 
represents variable information— 
items which will be different on 
every order received, such as the 
customer’s purchase order num- 
ber and the description of items 
required. All of the typing in the 
shaded areas represents data 
which is going to be unchanged 
from order to order. 


While this document was being 
typed, the machine was making a 
new tape into which was punched 
all of the information being typed 
on this document, regardless of 
whether it was typed manually by 
the operator or automatically by 
the customer’s master tape. The 
purpose of this initial operation 
was to secure that by-product tape 
containing all of the information 
concerning this particular order. 
This one part typed document is 
called a proof sheet since its main 
purpose is to provide some means 
for checking or proof reading the 
contents of the by-product tape. 

Here we see one of the first ad- 
vantages of IDP. In checking the 
proof sheet for typing accuracy, 
we need check only the typing in 
the unshaded areas of the form. 

Careful checking of the proof 
sheet determines the correctness 
of the by-product tape. At that 
point the customer’s master tape 
would be reinserted in the custom- 
er’s master file for later re-use. 

From this point on, the by-prod- 
uct tape is going to carry a major 

(Please Turn Page) 
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Fig. 26: Another branch of the wire circuit might run into the planning or 
production control department, where this set of working papers is produced 





portion of the clerical work nec- 
essary in completing the transac- 
tion. 

The by-product tape may now be 
inserted into the tape-reading 
mechanism of the Teletypewriter 
in the sales office. While this ma- 
chine is part of a wire communica- 
tion circuit which extends into the 
warehouse or plant, look first at 
the sending end of the circuit lo- 
cated in the sales office. 

Since the Teletypewriter is an- 
other of the common language 
family of machines, it can read 
and be operated automatically by 
the punched paper tape. Accord- 
ingly, when the tape is inserted 
into the reading mechanism of 
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the sales office Teletypewriter, it 
causes that machine to operate at 
top speed. The sales office Tele- 
typewriter is equipped with forms 
which look like those shown in 
Fig. 24, 

This multi-copy set of forms 
contains the same typed informa- 
tion that was on the proof sheet. 

The Teletypewriter tape-read- 
ing unit automatically translates 
the punched holes in the paper 
tape into electrical impulses which 
cause the Teletypewriter to type 
this set of forms. Because several 
carbon copies are involved, the 
system is producing all of the 
paperwork necessary to the sales 
office operation, including an ac- 


knowledgment to the custome 
copies for the sales office filx 
and a copy for the salesman. 

Because the acknowledgmey 
form was typed automatically q 
a Teletypewriter, the same info 
mation also was transmitted | 
the form of electrical impulse 
over the balance of the wire con, 
munications circuit — simulta 
neously and automatically. Om 
branch of that wire circuit migh 
be connected to a receiving Tel 
typewriter in the shipping depart. 
ment. 


Shipping Forms 


Since this machine is connectej 
by wire to the sales office machine 
it will be operated automaticall; 
by that machine at the same tim 
the customer’s acknowledgment js 
being written. In the shipping de. 
partment, however, those same 
electrical impulses may be caus. 
ing the preparation of a pre-writ- 
ten set of shipping papers, as il- 
lustrated here in Fig. 25. This 
is possible because much of the 
information needed is identical to 
the information which appears on 
the order. 


Another branch of the wire 
communication circuit might rw 
into the planning or production 
control department, where. stil 
another set of working papers 
might be produced simultaneously 
and automatically. Such a set 
might be designed and constructed 
to serve the needs of a processing 
order or a manufacturing order, 
depending upon circumstances, as 
shown in Fig 26. 

At this point in the wire circuit, 
another unit of wire communica- 
tions equipment might also be 
connected. This unit receives an 
incoming message in the form of 
another piece of punched paper 
tape. By combining one of these 
units with the Teletypewriter in 
the production control depart- 
ment, we make it possible for that 
department to receive the new or- 
der in the form of a typed docu- 
ment and, at the same time, in the 
form of still another piece of 
punched paper tape. 

Having such a tape at hand, the 
warehouse or plant will be able to 
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take further advantage of the au- 
tomatic operation of machines in 
the completion of the remaining 
paperwork involved in this trans- 
action. 


Billing Process 


After shipment is made, the 
next step is to send the customer 
a bill. The piece of punched pa- 
per tape which was received by 
way of the wire circuit now per- 
mits preparation of an invoice 
with a minimum of manual opera- 
tion, by a tape-reading, tape-punch- 
ing tyepwriter, as shown again, in 
Fig. 5. 

With the invoice form in the 
tape-reading, tape-punching type- 
writer shown in Fig. 27, typing 
of an invoice to the customer is 90 
per cent automatic. 

The punched paper tape, taken 
from the Teletypewriter circuit, 
is inserted into the reading mech- 
anism of this tape-reading, tape- 
punching typewriter. It operates 
the machine automatically and at 
an extremely high speed to type in 
all of the repetitive data. 

The only manual operation re- 
quired to complete this invoice is 
the insertion of quantity shipped 
and price extensions. 

Notice that still another area of 
the invoice form is shaded. The 
items typed in this shaded area 
of this form represent facts nor- 
mally required in sales analysis, 
inventory control and statistical 
records as well as in accounts re- 
ceivable records. 

IDP makes it possible for this 
basic information to be reflected 
in records of that type by means 
of the use of other common lan- 
guage machines. 

If tabulating or punched card 
accounting methods were in use 
in this organization, the necessary 
punched cards might be produced 
automatically without manual key 
punching or verification. To ac- 
complish this, the billing machine 
would be set up in such a way 
that still another by-product tape 
would have been produced auto- 
matically with the invoice. 

This new tape would have con- 
tained only the information typed 
in the shaded areas of the invoice 
form. Such a tape, when fed into 
a tape-to-card converter, would 
have caused the automatic punch- 
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ing of all the corresponding cards. 

Many organizations may feel 
that they cannot afford to main- 
tain their own tabulating depart- 
ment. Such organizations should 
note that, under IDP concepts, it 
may be practical and possible for 
them to have the benefits of 
punched card accounting without 
the expense of maintaining their 
own installation and equipment. 

Manufacturers of tabulating 
equipment maintain what is called 
a service bureau operation. By 
this means, anyone who wishes to 
take advantage of punched card 
accounting methods may deliver 
the basic information involved to 
their local tabulating machine 
company office where it will be 
processed for a nominal service 
charge. 

In the case of this example, the 
basic facts involved were those 
concerning who wanted what 
shipped where. The development 
of the final system required only 
that we learn where those facts 
originated and how many places 
in the organization they needed to 


be used in the completion of a 
transaction. 

There are three major areas to 
be considered in developing im- 
proved methods for maintaining 
business controls. These three 
areas, in the sequence of proper 
attack, are: PROCEDURE, WRIT- 
ING PROCESS, and FORM DE- 
SIGN. 


Procedure 


In the area of procedure the ob- 
jective is to get a clear bird’s-eye 
view of the entire problem. Since 
we are dealing with business facts 
this consists of determining where 
and what the facts are; in what 
shape those data appear; when 
and how the information can be 
used best to help manage the busi- 
ness, and finally, how all of these 
elements can best be intercon- 
nected to serve the end purpose. 

The procedure flow chart is to 
Paperwork Simplification what 
the blueprints are to architects 
and engineers. (See Fig. 28). 

Such a diagram illustrates the 

(Please Turn Page) 


Fig. 27: With the invoice set in a tape-reading, tape-punching typewriter, 
typing of papers necessary for customer invoice is made 90 per cent automatic 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


O Origin of a Record 
Y Data Added to Record 
C) Handling Operation 


\V Delay or Storage 


(TO) Move 


Fig. 28: This chart is reproduced here 
simply to illustrate the fact that a 
picture can be drawn to describe a sys- 
tem. With such a picture, weak spots 
can be recognized much more easily. 
The first step toward system’s improve- 
ment should be a detailed analysis of 
the present system, via use of a chart 
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PROCEDURE FLOW CHART 



























































(Continued from Preceding Page) 


step by step progress of every 
piece of paper in a management 
controlled system. It gives a clear 
understanding of the _ relation- 
ships which exist between those 
pieces of paper and permits care- 
ful analysis of the effect of pro- 
posed changes. 


No effort will be made here to 
explain how such procedure flow 
charts may be created since that 
is a rather specialized field and 
one with which the average man- 
agement man has no reason to be- 
come directly involved. 


Writing Process 


This section deals with the writ- 
ing and maintaining of records 
necessary to proper management 
controls. Whenever information is 
to be added to a piece of paper a 
decision must be made as to 
whether that addition is to be 
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made by means of a pencil; a 
typewriter; a Teletypewriter; a 
punched card accounting ma- 
chine; or any of the other avail- 
able means. 


In most cases one, and only one, 
of those devices represents the 
most practical answer. The facts 
upon which such a decision should 
be based, are to be found in the 
procedure flow chart. Since we 
are talking particularly about 
IDP, this is the section which con- 
cerns the choice of common lan- 
guage machines which might be 
used at any writing point in a 
system. 

Referring to the earlier exam- 
ple, you will recall that, in the 
sales office, we used two types of 
common language machines; the 
tape-reading, tape-punching type- 
writer and the Teletypewriter. It 
would have been possible to use 


an ordinary typewriter in either 
of these cases, but those common 
language machines were selected 
because of the additional benefits 
which their use offered. 

Had we used an ordinary ty pe- 
writer in making the initial rec- 
ord of our order, for example, it 
would have been necessary for the 
operator to read and rewrite the 
standing instructions from the 
customer master card every time 
an order was received from that 
customer. 


In the same general fashion, we 
might have used an ordinary type- 
writer to type the customer’s ac- 
knowledgment set. Because of the 
distance and time factors in- 
volved, we chose to use a Tele- 
typewriter circuit in such a way 
that the plant paperwork was pro- 
duced simultaneously and auto- 
matically with the preparation of 
the sales office documents in- 
volved. 

With a concise picture of the en- 
tire procedure before us in the 
form of a procedure flow chart, 
the choice of writing method be- 
comes relatively simple. The flow 
chart highlights the location of 
every information writing step in 
the entire procedure. 

The writing process also en- 
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compasses the type of forms, feed- 
ing devices, and auxiliary han- 
dling equipment involved. In the 
case of mechanical writing de- 
vices, it must be remembered that 
the performance ability of the 
forms themselves relates to the 
speed and reliability of the ma- 
chines involved. 


Forms Design 


The design and construction of 
the documents themselves is a 
topic of considerable importance. 
Earlier, we referred to the fact 
that it is possible to combine a 
number of related but dissimilar 
documents into the same set of 
forms for writing at one time. 
Somewhat later, in connection 
with the IDP example, we saw 
how a number of related forms 
could be written simultaneously 
on a number of different machines 
which were connected by wire cir- 
cuits. In the same example, we 
saw how a punched paper tape, 
made as a by-product of produc- 
ing one document, might be used 
later to write a similar and re- 
lated document on a different ma- 
chine. 

The subject of Forms Design, 
too, is one of considerable techni- 
cal content. Scientific forms de- 
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sign requires careful considera- 
tion of the nature and volume of 
information to be written; the 
characteristics and operating lim- 
itations of the writing machine to 
be used; and the ways in which 
each of those documents is to be 
handled. 


A properly designed and con- 
structed form may be written with 
the least possible amount of non- 
productive effort; used with the 
greatest speed, ease, and freedom 
from error; and will cost far less 
in the long run than one designed 
carelessly and incorrectly. 

In trying to make an adequate 
description of IDP, one is in- 
clined to make it sound far more 
complicated than it really is. 
Basically, IDP is nothing more 
than a common-sense idea. Va- 
rious kinds of machines have been 
operated for punched paper tapes 
for over 100 years. The term in- 
tegrated Data Processing is, per- 
haps, the newest part of the whole 
scheme. 

It is to be hoped that the pres- 
entation of this material has stim- 
ulated you to some critical 
thought regarding your own man- 
agement control methods. But, if 
that thought is to result in any 
additional profit, or any reduction 





in costs in your business, it must 
be followed by direct action. 

Having digested this general 
analysis, you may feel that you 
are not in a position to undertake 
such action alone. Virtually every 
manufacturer and supplier of 
components for IDP systems is 
ready and willing to help you or- 
ganize the facts on which to base 
a decision. 


One evidence of that coopera- 
tive spirit is represented by an 
Integrated Data Processing Work- 
shop. This unique facility con- 
tains a wide variety of common 
language machines, set up in such 
a way that they might be used to 
make “dry runs” of proposed IDP 
systems. This Workshop is avail- 
able to you, upon appointment, 
whether your interest is simply to 
see IDP brought to life before 
your eyes, or whether you have 
tentative ideas for its use and 
wish to test those plans before 
making investments in machines 
and equipment. 

This facility is located in the 
Standard Register Co., in Day- 
ton, Ohio. It includes machines 
supplied by many different manu- 
facturers, as well as all of the 
forms designing facilities of The 
Standard Register Co.® 
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Liquid Duplicators 

A new series of liquid duplica- 
tors, featuring simplicity, clarity 
and uniformity, recently have 
been introduced by Wolber Dupli- 
cator & Supply Co. These hand 
and electrically operated units 





with intensity control assures ac- 
curate positioning with longer 
runs and brighter copies. A visi- 
ble indicator shows setting at all 
times—how much copy can be 
raised or lowered. 

Circle 30 on Card Facing Page 49 


Transcopy Duplex 


Photocopies or any office record 
can be made by one machine in 
less than a minute without devel- 
oping, washing, fixing or drying. 





The transcopy duplex, developed 
by Remington Rand, Inc., makes 
finished, photoexact, positive cop- 
ies of any record, regardless of 
type or color, from originals up to 
14% in. wide in any length. 
Circle 31 on Card Facing Page 49 


Folding Machine 


An electric desk-model folding 
machine, Model FH-4, presented 
by the Print-O-Matic Co., Ince., 





folds letters, statements and other 

material quickly and accurately. 

Features include vertical creaser. 
Circle 32 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Office Equipment 


PRODUCTS and 


Portable Microfilm Recorder & Reader Introduced 





The new, compact and light- 
weight microfilm reader, Model 
205, used in conjunction with the 
new microfilm recorder, Model 206, 
form a satisfactory microfilming 
system for any business. Both 
units, manufactured by the Bur- 
roughs Corp., are designed to al- 
low the flexibility of microfilm 
recording in one location and 
reading at another. Dividing the 
units in this manner permits the 
user to tailor the equipment for a 
particular job. The 16%4-lb reader 
is available with either or both 24 
and 37 magnification. It features 
a scanning mechanism with ad- 
justment to read documents on &-, 
16-, or 35 mm film in any position 
for normal viewing. A rotating 
film turret brings images to a nat- 
ural reading position, while the 
indexing meter permits straight- 
to-the-image location in seconds. 
A copy classification dia] compen- 
sates for variation of document 
color. As optional equipment, an 
acro-feeder automatically feeds 
documents up to 11 in. wide at 








Circle 33 on Card Facing Page 49 


high speed. Features include sim- 
plicity of operation and porta- 
bility. 


Book Label Holder 


Perma Products Co., announces 
the availability of a new and im- 
proved Kolor-Klip ring book label 
holder. The new label holders 
come in six colors, which with the 
color acetate windows, can make 





up to 36 different indexing com- 
binations for quicker identifica- 
tion. The units are made of a high 
impact plastic for durability. Fea- 
tures include ample labeling 
space and built-in storage space. 
Circle 34 on Card Facing Page 49 
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NUPPLIES 


Automatic Accumulation 


Plus Computing Machines, Inc., 
have announced a new duplex 
electric calculator, available in 
9/10 and 12/13 capacities. This 
equipment features an extra mem- 





ory register for automatic grand 
and net totals; automatic accumu- 
lation, subtraction and “full cent.” 
It is particularly adaptable to pay- 
roll and invoicing work, where it 
is claimed to increase production 
approximately 25 per cent and cut 
the error contingency factor. 
Circle 35 on Card Facing Page 49 


Double-Duty Machine 

A new, comptometer dictation- 
transcription machine, utilizing a 
reusable Mylar magnetic belt, has 





ae ae 
been introduced by Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co. The belt can be reused 
several thousand times and ¢ar- 
ries a lifetime guarantee. Errors 
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are corrected by reversing to the 
point of error and redictating. 
This automatically erases the er- 
ror. The unit can be converted 
from a dictating to a transcribing 
machine in less than 30 sec. The 
5% x 10-in. machine is portable 
and weighs 14 lb. 
Circle 36 on Card Facing Page 49 


Photocopy Model 


Peerless Photo Products, Inc., 
recently introduced a new, com- 
pletely redesigned model of its 
DRI-STAT combination printer- 
and-processor for dry-process 
photocopying. The new, lighter- 





weight unit incorporates many 
structural changes providing 
greater accessibility, and an im- 
proved light source and exposure- 
control system facilitates opera- 
tion. It is claimed the unit will pro- 
duce perfect copies, free of spots, 
stains and wrinkles. 
Circle 37 on Card Facing Page 49 


Data Processing 

A programatic flexowriter which 
reads edge-punched cards. or 
punched paper tape and automati- 
cally prepares documents and by- 
product tape for data processing, 
is announced by Commercial Con- 
trols Corp. The same unit also 
provides for punching the master 
record cards or tape used for 
document preparation. It is com- 


pletely flexible and tape and cards 
can be used _ interchangeably. 
Codes can be punched in the edge 
of cards or in tape as the key- 
board is operated. Edge-punched 


Lng 








cards or tape can be read to con- 
tro] the unit automatically. Cards 
or tape can be punched automati- 
cally from previously prepared 
cards or tape. Flexowriters are 
available in 5-channel or 8-chan- 
nel tape models. 
Circle 38 on Card Facing Page 49 


Card Punch and File 


The Card-O-Matic punch, a new 
machine for punching tabulating 
cards, has just been introduced 
by Remington Rand Inc. Teamed 
with the Conve-Filer, a mechan- 
ized continuous tub file, the punch 
is said to offer new economies in 
accounting procedures. The re- 
mote control sensing unit which 
permits a synchronized operating 





control between the card file and 
the punch unit, makes possible the 
selection of any one of the 60,000 
ecards which can be filed in the 
Filer. In one operating sequence 
the proper master tabulating card 
is inserted in the sensing unit of 
the punch, the desired information 
selected, variable data added, a 
new detail card punched, and the 
master card reinserted in the orig- 
inal file location. 
Circle 39 on Card Facing Page 49 
(Please Turn Page) 
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Office Equipment... 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


New One-Man-Force Office Machine Unit 





Circle 40 on Card Facing Page 49 


The new Cardatype accounting 
machine, Type 858, presented by 
the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., will produce simul- 
taneously up to four different sets 
of documents, tags, or forms from 
a single typing. Most of this typ- 
ing is done automatically as the 
unit reads information from 


punched cards. This operation is 
supplemented by the operator’s 
manual typing or keying of infor- 
mation on the auxiliary numerical 
keyboard. Features include an 
automatic computer, programming 
unit, and units to produce a by- 
product punched tape or a set of 
punched cards. 


Univac Printer Transcribes 600 Lines a Minute 





The 
printer transcribes 
rate of 600 lines of 130 characters 


new Univac high-speed 


data at the 


each a minute. It prints at this 
high speed all data with equal 
versatility, whether numbers, let- 
ters or punctuation marks. Like 
other components of the Univac 
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System it has built-in self-check- 
ing features which insure the re- 
liability and accuracy of the data 
printed. This new printer, recent- 
ly announced by Remington-Rand 
Inc., has exhibited multiple uses 
in industry and business. It is 
being used for payroll reporting, 


statistical reports and inventory 
purposes. Additional functions 
such as sales reports, schedules, 
price lists and billing are handled 
with equal speed and efficiency, 
Circle 41 on Card Facing Page 49 


High-Speed Calculator 


Figurework production, at the 
rate of 1,000 dial counts a minute, 
is delivered by the new calculator, 
Model S-8ADX, recently intro- 
duced by Marchant Calculators, 
Inc. Automatic simultaneous 





push-button multiplication is a 
feature of the all-electric, auto- 
matic model. It is claimed that all 
figurework can be turned out at 
high speed with the new unit, and 
that the fast, accurate controls 
make possible important time and 
payroll savings, particularly in in- 
ventorying operations. 
Circle 42 on Card Facing Page 49 


Portable Machine 


An entirely new, portable ad- 
dressograph machine, designed to 
mechanize repetitive writing, re- 
cently has been released _ by 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 





Bx 
Se te 
Bee 


The unit, Mode] 30, features a 
newly developed long-life carbon 
ribbon that produces fine-line 
printing and keeps plates, files 
and hands clean. Standard equip- 
ment on this 19-lb machine in- 
cludes an automatic plate feed 
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with automatic refile in original 
order and provision for visual se- 
lection of plates to print or not 
to print at the time a run is being 
made. 

Circle 43 on Card Facing Page 49 


Mobile Files 


A new system of mobile record 
storage, to cope with record keep- 
ing problems, has been introduced 
by Dolin Metal Products, Inc. This 
mobile technique is said to permit 
the addition of from 30 to 70 per 





ioe ae. ad 


cent more transfer files. The steel 
units, Series 400, are interlocked 
and mounted on mobile bases fit- 
ted with grease-packed ball-bear- 
ing wheels machined to allow easy 
movement of heavy loads. 

Circle 44 on Card Facing Page 49 


Noiseless Typewriter 


Pressure printing features the 
new noiseless typewriter recently 
developed by Remington Rand 
Inc. A slight tap activates a pre- 
cisely calculated weight which 
completes the pressing of the type 
onto paper leaving a uniform im- 





pression. The unit is completely 
redesigned in appearance and is 
available in many type styles. Rib- 
bons can be obtained in colors to 
harmonize with letterheads. Fin- 
ger-fit keys, cushioned to eliminate 
impact, a positioning scale and a 
typebar also are included. 
Circle 45 on Card Facing Page 49 
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New Intercoupler Attachment Available 








10% 


Circle 46 on Card Facing Page 49 


A new intercoupler attachment 
that couples accounting machines 
directly to card punches, has been 
developed by Systematics, Inc. The 
intercouplers couple National Cash 
Register series 3100 or 3200 ac- 
counting machines directly to IBM 
card punches, or to 5 or 8 chan- 
nel Commercial Controls motor- 
ized tape perforators. The attach- 





ALWAC III, latest unit in the 
line of digital computers produced 
by Logistics Research, Inc., and 
developed primarily for use by 
small commercial and technical 
organizations with large computa- 
tional requirements, now is avail- 
able. The new machine has 2,048 
additional words available in the 


Unit Memorizes 2,048 Additional Words 


Circle 47 on Card 


ment eliminates key punching and 
verification of cards and assures 
tabulation data that is identical 
with posted records. Flexibility 
allows any entry to be punched, 
or any card field arrangement to 
be accommodated without alter- 
ing present ledger cards. No spe- 
cial training is required to oper- 
ate the new unit. 


Be. 
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Facing Page 49 


main memory. Fast access storage 
has been increased from 64 to 128 
words and 30 additional com- 
mands have been added. Seventy- 
eight single address instructions 
are available. The unit utilizes a 
Flexowriter with punched tape 
input-output. Multiple electric 
typewriters can be connected. 
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LP Gas Fuel System 


Towmotor Corp. 
nounced that all lift trucks now 
are available in both gasoline and 


recently an- 





LP gas models. It is claimed that 
lower fuel cost, longer engine life, 
complete fuel combustion, and 
more mileage from oil are obtained 
as a result of the use of the new 
LP Gas system. 

Circle 48 on Card Facing Page 49 


Fibre Box Truck 


The fibre box truck, a new prod- 
uct of Federal Fibre Corp., is 
available in all sizes, or in drop 
side or open side models. The unit 





is made of vulcanized fibre with 
rustproof electro-galvannealed 
center ribs and cross-reinforce- 
ments, 


Circle 49 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Low driver step and cab floor and 
short bumper-to-back-of-cab_ di- 
mension are features of newly in- 
troduced multi-stop delivery truck, 





with walk-in Metro cab, manufac- 
tured by the International Harves- 
ter Co. Factory-equipped chassis 
and complete cab are available in 
the RM-160 series rated at 16,000 
lb gross vehicle weight. Chassis 
and cab are offered in four wheel- 
bases ranging from 137% to 179% 


New Truck Unit and Valve-in-Head Engine 


in. Construction features swinging 
doors or optional folding doors, 
The new, valve-in-head Black Dia- 
mond 264 engine develops 140 hp 
at 3,800 revolutions a minute and 
234 lb-ft torque. Engine is stand- 
ard in six recently introduced R- 
1700 series truck models and a 





Roadliner tractor. Also recently 
presented, is a new tractor unit, 
model R-205, and 35-ft high-cube 
aluminum semi-trailer unit. 


Circle 50 on Card Facing Page 49 


Interchangeable Trailer Bodies Presented 





A new, platform trailer, featur- 
ing removable body units, recently 
was introduced by Dorsey Trailers. 
The interchangeable body design 
consists of: (1) the platform, with 
steel front; (2) the grain-tight ply- 
wood body with steel stakes; and 
(3) the livestock extension, also 


‘ 
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with steel stakes. The grain body, 
with steel front and body sections 
of %-in. waterproof plywood, is 
sealed to the platform with rubber 
gaskets. Features include section 
lock-in device, 18-in. main frame, 
and lightweight construction. A 
32-ft tandem platform weighs 
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8,250 lb ready for operation. Bodies 
are optional and easily installed or 
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removed. It is claimed new design 
gives the strongest platform con- 
struction in the trailer industry. 
Circle 51 on Card Facing Page 49 


Double Telescopic Mast 
For stacking operations where 
a high lifting height is required, 
but because of narrow aisle opera- 
tion a walkie truck is necessary, 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., has 
made available an electric-powered 











JackStacker with a double tele- 
scopic mast. The platform type 
truck, which will stack a 6,000-lb 
load to a height of 100 in., is 26 
in. wide at its base, and can right- 
angle stack in aisles six ft wide. 
Articulated linkage and stabiliz- 
ing casters assure added stability. 
Circle 52 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Local Delivery Van Announced by Fruehauf 





Circle 53 on Card Facing 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., re- 
cently introduced a new city de- 
livery van which is particularly 
designed to handle the problems 
encountered in maneuvering 
through crowded areas. Wide rear 
door opening permits easy load- 
ing. The unit has steel crossmem- 
bers on 18-in. centers. The top 
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and side rails are made from boil- 
er plate steel. The rear platform 
is surfaced with a heavy-duty dia- 
mond tread to withstand the abuse 
from fork-and-lift truck loading. 
The floor is composite steel and 
hardwood. A base board of fir, 40 
in. high, is provided at the front 
of the interior to withstand wear. 


Power and Styling Feature New Truck Line 





Increased power, new styling, 
new cabs with wrap-around wind- 
shields and rear windows, in- 


creased glass area, new automatic 
transmissions, and the expansion 
of power steering and power 
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brakes into additional models, are 
features of an entirely new line of 
Dodge trucks. A wide choice of 
six-cylinder and V-8 engines rang- 
ing from 103 to 202 hp also have 
been introduced. Maximum gross 
vehicle weight ratings of the truck 





oF | 

units range from 4,250 to 40,000 lb, 
while gross combination weights 
range up to 60,000 lb. Specific re- 


quirements of individual truck 
users are supplied by a variety 
of axles, springs, transmissions, 
frames and other components. 
Four new cabs are offered. 

Circle 54 on Card Facing Page 49 


Pallet Loader 


A new pallet loading machine 
has been announced by Alvey Con- 
veyor Mfg. Co. The new stacker 
operates on a suction-pick-up prin- 
ciple which lifts the units in the 
same manner as an electro-magnet 





handles ferrous materials. The 
unit is conveyor-fed and pattern- 
laying is push-button controlled. 
The loader handles an average of 
twelve 100-lb multi-wall bags a 
minute, and also can unload pal- 
lets and feed packages onto a con- 
veyor line. 
Circle 55 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Bulk Storage Rack 


A rack with long-span shelves 
of high load capacity now is being 
offered by The Frick-Gallagher 
Mfg. Co. Width of shelves be- 
tween supporting angle posts is 





6 ft, and each of the three steel 
shelves has a rated capacity of 
1,500 lb. Heights are from 6 to 9 
ft, and depth 18, 24, and 30 in. 
Shelves are adjusted vertically on 
6-in. centers. Additional shelves 
may be added as required. 
Circle 56 on Card Facing Page 49 


4,000-Ib Capacity 

A double-faced pallet type 
Handler is being introduced by 
The Colson Corp. Controlled by 
a single lever, this new pallet 





truck has two speeds forward and 
two speeds reverse, and shifts 
automatically. Lowered height 
of the forks is 3% in. and the lift 


lengths are 32, 36, 40, 42, 48, 54 
and 60 in. The forks are 9% in, 
wide with an 8%-in. space be. 
tween them. Weighing 1,175 Ib, 
the truck unit is 29 in. wide, 
30 in. in length, with a steering 
arc of 200 deg. 
Circle 57 on Card Facing Page 49 


Liquid Plastic 


A new brush applied plastic 
that permanently bonds concrete 
to concrete, concrete to iron, steel, 
brick, stone, glass, or any firm 
surface, has been announced by 
The Garland Co. Brush it on, and 


aa 





surface is ready for retopping in 
30 minutes. Concrete, cold mastic 
or magnesite can be applied right 
over the bond. Used for laying 
new floor topping, patching holes, 
resurfacing, etc., it is claimed the 
new plastic doesn’t age, stays 
elastic, and sledge hammer blows 
will not impair the bond. 
Circle 58 on Card Facing Page 4° 


Metal Belt Conveyor 


A sectional metal belt conveyor, 
designed to handle packages, 
boxes, drums, etc., through hori- 
zontal and vertical paths under 
conditions too severe for ordinary 
belt conveyors, has been manu- 





factured by the M-H Standard Co. 
The series is furnished in 10 
standard widths from 12 in. to 60 
in. wide. Features include higher 
tensile strength per 1b; ball bear- 
ing rollers; and guards for all 
moving parts. 
Circle 59 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Caster Assembly 


The Bronco Products Co. has 
announced the manufacture of a 
new type caster wheel mounting 
assembly which provides axle con- 
trolled steering. Construction calls 





for mounting a pair of casters on 
an axle which is pivotally mount- 
ed on the vehicle, together with 
means for locking either the two 
easters against individual swivel- 
ing or the axle against any pivotal! 
movement. 

Circle 60 on Card Facing Page 49 


Magnesium Hand Truck 


A new magnesium warehouse 
bag truck, said to offer many ad- 
vantages in de- 
sign, construc- 
tion and opera- 
tion, has been 
announced by 
Magline, Inc. 
The upright 
unit tips for- 
ward during 
loading, thereby 
lifting both wheels off the floor. 
This feature prevents truck move- 
ment, even on an inclined surface. 
The truck weighs 37 lb, and is 
capacity-rated to carry 1,000 Ib. 

Circle 61 on Card Facing Page 49 





Rip-Cord Opener 
The Allegheny Steel Band Co., 
now is producing a new rip-cord 





opener for packaged light duty 
steel strapping. The new unit en- 
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ables strapping coils to be ready 
for use in less than 10 seconds, 
and now is standard on all pack- 
aged coils of Allegheny’s strap- 
ping. 

Circle 62 on Card Facing Page 49 


One-Mast Design 


Claimed to be an entirely new 
concept in lift truck engineering, 
the Hyster Co. recently introduced 
a truck design consisting of one 
mast. The Monomast consists of 
two box-type sections, one tele- 
scoping within the other, creating 
increased visibility as compared 
with conventional upright assem- 





blies. The new unit has been de- 
signed for the UC-30 and YC-40 
models. Torsional rigidity in the 
mast is said to have been increased 
80 per cent, and mast deflection 
reduced 50 per cent over other as- 
semblies. A 15 per cent increase in 
hoist speed is allowed. Raising 
speed is 58 ft a minute with a cor- 
responding increase in load lower- 
ing speed. 
Circle 63 on Card Facing Page 49 


Sliding Truck Door 


A comprehensive change, mak- 
ing a large improvement in truck 
and trailer doors, is claimed by the 
Truk-A-Door Co., in presenting a 





sectional upward sliding door. The 
unit comes in sections and is easily 
and quickly assembled. Door will 
stay open in most any position due 


to counter balance mechanism. 
Panels are composed of %-in. ply- 
wood, and all edges and sides are 
covered with 24-gage galvanized 
steel. Vinyl plastic weather strip- 
ping is used, and weatherproof 
seal reduces hazard to the cargo. 
Circle 64 on Card Facing Page 49 


Hydraulic Lift Unit 


A newly designed, 12-volt, bat- 
tery-operated hydraulic lift, intro- 
duced by the Big Joe Mfg. Co., will 
operate in 28-in. aisles, has a max- 


Shee. 
ae 


imum lifting speed of 40 fpm, and 
a load capacity of 1,000 lb. The 
Challenger, model 1056, has a lift- 
ing height of 56 in. This compact, 
mass-produced unit is claimed to 
provide maximum safety factors, 
cut costs and increase efficiency. 
Circle 65 on Card Facing Page 49 





Utility Truck Body 


Utility Truck Distributors, Inc., 
announced the manufacture of 
bodies for 1955 Ford truck chassis. 
Both general delivery and special 
bodies (standard) will be avail- 





able, and all units are furnished in 
8-, 10-, and 12-ft lengths. Features 
include 180-deg Vision, low step 
wells, flush-mounted doors, com- 
plete insulation, easy accessibility, 
rear door width selection, safety 
facters, etc. 
Circle 66 on Card Facing Page 49 
(Please turn page) 
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Combination Unit 


A new combination loader and 
hand truck has been manufactured 
by the E. J. Baughman Co. It ele- 
vates loads from 2 in. to 48 in., 
and will handle weights up to 350 
lb. As a hand truck or dolly it 








ee 


will carry loads up to 1,000 Ib. 
Designed for one-man operation, 
the unit is 54 in. high and 22 in. 
wide, with ball bearing, rubber- 
tired wheels and front swivel rub- 
ber casters. The crank hoist locks 
at any height. 
Circle 67 on Card Facing Page 49 


Straddie Dump Device 


Clark Equipment Co. recently 
announced the availability of a 
hydraulically operated straddle 
dump device for use with its 20,- 


— 


Bria ates” 


000-lb-capacity straddle carrier. 
Bulk materials can be picked up, 
transported and dumped in a one- 
man operation. Arms of the device 
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are raised by two hydraulic chain 
hoists to a maximum 11% ft. Load 
lifting capacity is 16,000 lb. 

Circle 68 on Card Facing Page 49 


Gas-Electric Fork Truck 


Equipped with a 12-hp water- 
cooled engine, the new gas-elec- 
tric fork truck, manufactured by 
Market Forge Co., uses a direct 
connected generator which starts 
both motor and generator. The 





entire power plant is contained in 
one unit for ease of service and 
replacement. A special fuel tank 
and gage under the operator’s feet 
permits a reduction in the height 
of the unit. The truck has a gas- 
electric drive with no clutches or 
transmission necessary. Easily 
converted to battery power. 
Circle 69 on Card Facing Page 49 


30,000-ib Capacity 
A 30,000-lb capacity hydraulic 
table has been designed by The 





Raymond Corp. to assist in chang- 
ing big dies. The table has a plat- 
form 65 in. wide by 96 in. long, and 


heavy-duty rollers are set in three 
banks so that dies can be drawy 
from the long side. Sixteen-in. ele. 
vation range allows table to be 
used with presses having bed 
heights from 2914 to 45% in. 
Circle 70 on Card Facing Page 49 


Sliding Roof 

Production of a_ truck-traile 
with a two-way roof that slides off 
either end of the trailer, recently 
was announced by Strick Co. The 
unit makes every part of the traile 
accessible for loading by overhead 








means such as a crane. Made of 
aluminum alloys, the roof, which 
rolls open by winding a crank by 
hand, is said to eliminate wet 
freight claims brought about by 
the deterioration of tarpaulins and 
their repeated replacement. 

Circle 71 on Card Facing Page 49 


Conveyor Line 

Three new wheelrail conveyors 
have been added to the Sage 
Equipment Co. line, to provide in- 
side and outside mounting as well 
as staggered and opposite posi- 
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tioning of wheels. They can be 
arranged to suit width and weight 
of materials in various multiple 
combinations, and can be used on 
loading docks and under condi- 
tions where uses involve storing, 
stacking, racking and moving from 
floor to floor. 
Circle 72 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Tractor Model 


Kenworth Corp., recently pre- 
sented a new, lightweight cab- 
beside-engine tractor, Model 522. 
Engineered for driver safety and 
comfort with practically unlimited 





visibility, virtual elimination of 
vibration and engine noise, im- 
proved ventilation and other fa- 
tigue reduction features, the CBE 
design is claimed to provide weight 
savings, improved engine accessi- 
bility and ease of maintenance. 
Circle 73 on Card Facing Page 49 


New Truck Seat 


A new truck seat, produced by 
the Bostrom Mfg. Co., designated 
the Level Ride 80, has a torsional 
rubber spring suspension system 





that absorbs shock, levels out er- 
ratic pitches and jolts and provides 
a smooth ride motion. A calibrated 
gage adjusts weight tension on the 
springs from 100 to 275 lb. 

Circle 74 on Card Facing Page 49 


Combination Tape 


A new combination printed and 
“write on it” pressure sensitive 
tape on which both printing and 
writing are protected by a trans- 
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parent plastic layer has been 
introduced by the Labelon Tape 
Co., Inc. Printing and writing on 
the new tape are actually beneath 
the transparent layer, and any 


dry, blunt point, such as a pencil 
or stylus may be used for writing. 
The tape comes in rolls of various 
lengths and widths printed to 
required specifications. 

Circle 75 on Card Facing Page 49 


Magnetized Conveyor 


A new magnetic nail handler, 
manufactured by the Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc., is a magnetized 
belt conveyor designed to move 
maximum production from screw 
or nail machines into containers. 





Cleated belt carries materials up 
to drop into tote box or barrel. A 
new type magnetized belt unit also 
removes stampings or scrap from 
production machines, as well as to 
provide a constant flow of mate- 
rials from machine to machine. 
Circle 76 on Card Facing Page 49 


Reach-Action Assembly 


The new Mobil-Mast high-lift 
fork truck, manufactured by the 
Moto-Truc Co., “goes out for the 
load.” The entire upright assembly 
moves back and forth to accom- 
plish the reach on channel tracks 


in the comparatively stationary 
base frame, affords increased rig- 
idity for load support, and helps to 
eliminate fork sagging. Mast unit 










ee. 


is locked together with the b 
frame in normal operations. 
Circle 77 on Card Facing Page 49 


Weighing Method 

A method for weighing out a 
bulk material and delivering it 
to process equipment, has been 
developed by Richardson Scale 
Co. In this operation bulk ma- 
terial is fed directly from screw 
feeders to a hopper car that is 
suspended on a return monorail. 
A prescribed quantity of material 
is automatically deposited in the 
car, and its weight checked. 

Circle 78 on Card Facing Page 49 


Roll Load Handler 

Designed to haul three-ton cyl- 
indrical objects with a diameter of 
approximately 75 in., this pallet- 
type, roll-handling unit is fur- 
nished with special forks 9 in. wide 
and 50 in. long. An overall fork 
width of 51 in. permits the unit, 


x 


ase 





manufactured by the Automatic 
Transportation Co., to straddle 
rolls, reels, drums and cylinders, 
lift them 4 in. and transport them. 


Circle 79 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Unitized Steel Shelving 


Borroughs Mfg. Co. has prepared 
a brochure on its new Unitizea Flexi 
Steel Shelving. Shelf units are eas- 
ily assembled without bolts or special 


tools. Any shelf within a unit can 
be moved without disturbing adjacent 
shelves, or any complete unit can be 
moved without disturbing adjacent 
units. 


Circle 80 on Card Facing Page 49 


Tape-Punch Mechanism 


A new add-punch machine with a 
tape-punch mechanism, for integrated 
data processing, is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a folder issued by the 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
As items are printed or added, essen- 
tial information may be automatically 
punched on a five-channel code tape. 
The printed tape is an original source 
document. All operating keys actuate 
the motor. Features include flexibil- 
ity, speed, natural way keyboard and 
dual error control. 


Circle 81 on Card Facing Page 49 


Air Shipping Guide 


A new, 44-page booklet entitled, 
“Guide to Air Shipping,” has been 
published by The Port of New York 
Authority. This three-section guide 
is a compilation of general informa- 
tion to assist shippers in expediting 
the movement of cargo by air. Infor- 
mation includes some of the benefits 
gained by air shipping; a general dis- 
cussion of the problems peculiar to 
air shipping; plus rates and specific 
data. 

Circle 82 on Card Facing Page 49 


The Personal Touch 


A new, 16-page illustrated booklet — 


entitled, “Quality with Quantity,” re- 
cently published by American Auto- 
matic Typewriter Co., contains tech- 
niques and tips on injecting the per- 
sonal touch into repetitive correspon- 
dence or direct mail promotions. It 
describes how personal letters can be 
used on a volume basis via automatic 
typing. A variety of subjects involv- 
ing the employment of personalized 
letters in business and industry also 
are included in the booklet. 


Circle 83 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Routing Guide 


The Adley Express Co., recently 
published a new routing guide cover- 
ing New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic service. The New England edition 
shows all direct and interline points 
and the Middle Atlantic edition lists 
all direct points served. The editions 
also contain information on filing 
claims, expediting shipments, com- 
munications, special permits, insur- 
ance coverage and facilities. 

Circle 84 on Card Facing Page 49 


All-Purpose Figuring 


These digital printer units, as de- 
scribed in an illustrated release pre- 
sented by the Victor Adding Machine 
Co., are basic adding or multiplying 
machines equipped with electrically 
actuated keys. It is possible to intro- 
duce figures into the units electrically 
—at high speeds—and without the 
need of an operator. Unit can be used 
with other automated office and pro- 
duction equipment. Three models are 
available with modifications to meet 
specific uses and applications. 


Circle 85 on Card Facing Page 49 


Business Forms Design 


A series of booklets regarding the 
techniques of designing efficient busi- 
ness records, have been presented by 
The Standard Register Co. Features 
include illustrations and descriptions 
of the improvements offered; the ap- 
plication of certain basic principles of 
forms design to records; and the as- 
sistance of skilled designers when 
forms designing problems of a com- 
plex nature are encountered. Infor- 
mation on forms applicable to any or 
all phases of the basic operations of 
a business also are included. 


Circle 86 on Card Facing Page 49 


Plastic Containers 


The Dow Chemical Co., announced 
availability of a catalog of plastic 
containers. A complete selection of 
approximately 200 different types of 
containers made of Styron (Dow 
polystyrene) plastic is shown in com- 
plete detail. Containers are manufac- 
tured to meet specific requirements. 
All materials, design and workman- 
ship have been tested and approved. 


Circle 87 on Card Facing Page 49 


Do-It-Yourself 


The Structo System, Inc., recently 
published a brochure illustrating and 
describing the material manufactured 
by the company, as well as an engi- 
neering sheet and price list. This sys- 
tem of construction applies the simple 
principle of joining lengths of steel 
angle with standard %-in. bolts, 
Shelving, platforms or partitions can 
be assembled quickly. Tables, benches 
and racks can be set up for perma- 
nent or temporary needs, and dis. 
mantled for easy storage. The only 
tools used are a cutter and a socket 
wrench. 


Circle 88 on Card Facing Page 49 


Packaging Adhesives 


Paisley Products, Inc., offers a 
four-page illustrated folder, describ- 
ing six classifications of adhesives 
for the packaging field. The folder 
also describes technical service bul- 
letins, methods of manufacture and 
operational data. 


Circle 89 on Card Facing Page 49 


8,000-lb Capacity 


A new, four-page folder, illustrat- 
ing and describing its Type F-39T38, 
8,000 - lb - capacity, electric - powered 
fork truck, recently has been pub- 
lished by The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co. The literature contains truck 
operational performance, major com- 
ponents, design specifications, engi- 
neering drawings and dimensions. 
Many new features also are described. 


Circle 90 on Card Facing Page 49 


Fraud-Proof Check 


A new, fraud-proof payroll check 
form, coupled with a card identifying 
the bearer now is available to truck- 
ing companies through American 
Trucking Associations and the Todd 
Co. The card-and-check forms, known 
as the ABC System, offers the em- 
ployee the advantage of simplifying 
the cashing of payroll checks by out- 
of-town merchants and banks. A con- 
dition to be met is that the card- 
bearer endorse the check in the pres- 
ence of the merchant or bank teller, 
and that the latter compare the signa- 
tures on the ID card and on the check. 
Checks also will carry slogans. 


Circle 91 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Truck Route Service 


A 40-page combined routing guide, 
No. 5500, listing motor service points 
in 39 western, midwestern and east- 
ern states, now is available, according 
to a release issued by Spector Motor 
Service, Inc. Direct and joint line 
points are easily identifiable. Also 
included are certification map, infor- 
mation on tariff participation, ex- 
port-import service, tracing service, 
etc. 

Circle 92 on Card Facing Page 49 


Figures Handling 


A folder recently issued by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
illustrates and describes the new 
auto-punch adding machine. Simul- 
taneously with the printing on adding 
machine paper or wide forms, the unit 
automatically punches in a tape as a 
by-product all the printed or selected 
items and codes them. The tape then 
becomes a link with other business 
machines and controls automatic op- 
erations for typewriting, teletype, 
eard punching, ete. Several models 
are available. 


Circle 93 on Card Facing Page 49 


Warehouse Automation 


An article reprinted from the finan- 
cial page of a Chicago daily news- 
paper entitled, “Automation in Ware- 
houses Speeds Filling of Orders,” 
is available from Associated Ware- 
houses, Inc. The method involves 
an almost push-button operation 
whereby orders can be delivered to 
far-distant customers - within two 
hours after placing. It is claimed this 
method will not only hold present ac- 
counts but will be instrumental in 
gaining many new customers. 


Circle 94 on Card Facing Page 49 


Production Methods 


The second printing of the booklet 
entitled, “9 Profitable Minutes for 
Contractors,” now is available. The 
brochure outlines methods of increas- 
ing productivity through the use of 
Hyster Co. job attachments on either 
new or used tractors. It is prepared 
from on-the-job case histories. Pic- 
tured are many of over 30 different 
attachments. 


Circle 95 on Card Facing Page 49 


Steel Box Truck 


Information on the newly developed 
model BTS3, tip type, steel box truck, 
as well as data on the complete steel 
box truck line, recently was issued by 
the Western Metal Bed Co., Inc. The 
BTS3 truck has overall dimensions of 
42 in. long by 24 in. wide by 30 in. 
high, and holds 10 bu capacity. Fea- 
tures include double-flanged, heavy 
steel top edge, reinforced corners and 
stationary and rubber swivel casters. 

Circle 96 on Card Facing Page 49 
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Accounting Machine 


Versatility features the new ac- 
counting machine, as illustrated and 
described in a folder recently issued 
by The National Cash Register Co. 
Adaptable to every type of account- 
ing work, the new unit provides mul- 
tiple add-and-subtract totalizers, 
automatic skip and reverse tabula- 
tion, fluid drive carriage, split and 
normal platen, plus many additional 
operational characteristics claimed to 
save time and reduce costs. 


Circle 97 on Card Facing Page 49 


Electric Warehouse Truck 


All the features, specifications and 
dimensions of the new Yale ware- 
house electric truck with Extend-A- 
Forks are outlined in a bulletin re- 
leased by The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Designed to provide greater aisle 
operating efficiency through forks 
which extend beyond the outrigger 
wheels to pick up and deposit loads, 
the Extend-A-Fork feature permits 
stacking with no straddling of the 
load. 

Circle 98 on Card Facing Page 49 


LP-Gas Power for Fork Trucks 


A four-page, two-color brochure 
illustrating and describing the advan- 
tages of liquefied petroleum gas power 
for industrial fork-lift trucks is avail- 
able from Clark Equipment Co. De- 
tailed line drawings explain construc- 
tion of the Underwriters Laboratories 
approved LP Gas system used on 
Clark’s Clipper, Carload, Utilitruc and 
Yardlift models. 


Circle 99 on Card Facing Page 49 


Free Space Wheel 


A Space Wheel, which enables the 
user to tell at a glance how to save 
warehouse space, is available from 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. The 
chart shows the aisle width require- 
ments for right angle stacking with 
all type L-S fork trucks, area devoted 
to aisles in square feet, and savings 
made possible in cubic feet of storage 
space. 

Circle 100 on Card Facing Page 49 


Figure Speed Keyboard 


A booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing a new adding machine with fig- 
ure speed keyboard and four point con- 
trol, is presented by the Underwood 
Corp. The unit has only 10 figure 
keys arranged so as to make it possi- 
ble to operate the keyboard either 
with the index finger of the right 
hand, or by the touch method, leav- 
ing the left hand free. Additional 
booklets describing the _ electronic 
codewriter, the automatic accounting 
machine and the all-electric writing 
machine, also are available. 


Cirele 101 on Card Facing Page 49 


Transportation Facts | 

A new booklet, outlining in detail, 
the history, handling methods, facili- 
ties, ete., of Roadway Express, Inc., 
now is available. Terminal locations, 
a route-map guide, as well as statis- 
tical information also is included. 

Circle 102 on Card Facing Page 49 


Boxes and Crates 


Publication of a cartoon-type fact 
booklet to emphasize wide range of 
uses for nailed wooden boxes and 
crates, is announced by National 
Wooden Box Assn. Entitled, “Gets 
There Safe ’N Easy,” the booklet util- 
izes industrial shipping boxes, crates, 
etc., to illustrate markets still served 
by nailed units. The booklet is non- 
technical in nature. 

Circle 103 on Card Facing Page 49 


New Engine Series : 

A new folder, announcing The 
White Motor Co.’s new series of 
Mustang engines, has just been re- 
leased. Specifications of the 185 and 
200-hp gasoline engines are included. 
Features include new design charac- 
teristics, and the use of high-strength 
and light-weight metals. 


Circle 104 on Card Facing Page 49 
6,000-lb Capacity 


A new bulletin, describing and 
illustrating the 6,000-lb capacity, 
sit-down, center-control fork truck, 
Model 630, now is available from 
Mercury Mfg. Co. Features of the 
new, heavy-duty unit are described 
and complete specifications also are 
furnished. Line drawing, showing 
overall dimensions are included in the 
bulletin. 

Circle 105 on Card Facing Page 49 


Corrugated Containers 


“How to Ship Heavy Products in 
Corrugated Boxes” is the title of a 
booklet prepared by Hinde & Dauch. 
The illustrated booklet tells how cor- 
rugated can be used for the shipment 
of all type heavy products. 

Circle 106 on Card Facing Page 49 


Pallet Load Strapping 


The Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Spring-Summer Issue of Signode 
Seal answers requests for informa- 
tion on how to palletize. 


Circle 107 on Card Facing Page 49 
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DAPTING modern handling 
A methods to old buildings— 
where expansion, relocation, 
or major renovation are not pos- 
sible—is one of the more serious 
problems encountered in today’s 
fight to maintain distribution 
costs at a reasonable level. 

Speaking on this subject two 
years ago at a SIPMHE and MIT- 
sponsored Short Course, Harry J. 
Miller, Jr., an associate manager 
of McKinsey & Co., had this to 
Say: 

“It is best to design a building 
to meet the purpose intended. 
However, often this is not possi- 
ble, and for economic reasons it 
is necessary to plan operations 
around those facilities which are 
available. 

“When this is necessary, satis- 
factory operations usually can be 
achieved without excessive costs 
if all elements of the problem are 
considered, if operations are thor- 
oughly planned, and if suitable 
equipment is provided.” 

The solution to the problem can 
take a variety of forms, depend- 
ing, of course, on the facilities 
available, type of operation, and 
the extent of revisions needed. 

A light-duty freight elevator 
provided the answer in the Fulton 
County Silk Mills, Gloversville, 
N. Y. Materials handling at this 
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The elevator (left) is installed in the taller of the two build- 


Sas 








ings (below). Doors on each end give access to both buildings 





Handling Problems 


Satisfactory handling operations usually can be worked 


out in old buildings without excessive costs if all the 


elements are considered, if the operations are thoroughly 


planned, and if enough suitable equipment is provided 


plant was further complicated by 
the fact that, although the two 
main buildings are adjoining, the 
floors are at different levels. 
Until recently, weight was a 
minor consideration in materials 
handling at this plant. Small 
hand-hoists took care of the ver- 
tical transportation. Nylon, rayon 
and orlon yarns, all considerably 
heavier than silk, replaced silk as 
the principal fiber handled. Bob- 
bins became larger. No longer 
could the old hand-hoist keep up 
with production. Bottlenecks ap- 
peared. With heavier raw mate- 
rials, the difference in floor levels 
between the two principal build- 
ings became a more acute problem. 
The problem was solved when a 
new, light-duty freight elevator 
was installed in the taller of the 
two adjoining buildings shown 


in the drawing. The car was 
equipped with doors at both ends 
so that the elevator might serve 
all floors in both buildings. Al- 
though each building has three 
stories, the elevator makes five 
stops in a total rise of 34 ft, 7 in. 
The elevator provides a conve- 
nient and efficient means of access 
between the two buildings which 
was not possible before. 
Bi-parting counter-balanced 
doors permit fast opening and me- 
chanical interlocks and electrical 
contacts insure safe operation. 
The car has a capacity of 2,500 Ib 
at a speed of 25 fpm. The car plat- 
form, 6 ft wide by 8 ft, 6 in. deep, 
will permit fast loading and un- 
loading with wheeled-trucks and 
manual jack-lift hand trucks. 
Based on estimates which led 
to the purchase of the elevator, 
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officials of the company expect to 
cut materials handling costs to 18 
per cent of costs without the ele- 
yator, or a saving of 82 per cent. 

The Utah Pickle Co., in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, solved its “han- 
dling in old buildings” problem 
with the application of an indus- 
trial truck. 

This firm, which employs a 
2,000-lb capacity fork truck in its 
operation, occupies the older type 
buildings with various floor levels 


in the processing departments, 
which would be unsafe for a load- 
ed lift truck. The lift truck is 
utilized to full advantage, never- 
theless, and a great deal of former 
hand handling has been elimi- 
nated resulting in greater over-all 
efficiency. 

Finished products are palletized 
in the buildings and brought to 
the dock on hand dollies. The lift 
truck, operating mostly on the 
ground, picks loads off the dollies 


In Old Buildings 


Top: Fork-lift truck placing a pallet load of 36 cases of 
vinegar in three-high stacking area waiting final shipment 


Bottom: Pre-assembled order is placed near dock, where 
the Hyster truck picks up pallet loads for dolly transfer 
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as they come out and transports 
them to storage or to shipping, in 
many cases placing them directly 
on delivery trucks. 

The one area in the plant avail- 
able to the lift truck is the barrel 
house. This is reached by means 
of a wooden ramp. There the lift 
truck places the heavy filled bar- 
rels in racks which are 3 ft above 
the floor. 

These barrels weigh about 500 
lb per rack. Before installing the 
lift truck it was necessary to have 
enough hand dollies available for 
a day’s production. At the end of 
the day all of the crew had to 
pitch in and work overtime load- 
ing the case goods on delivery 
trucks and hauling them across 
the yard to unload them in the 
warehouse by hand. 

Now the one lift truck is able 
to keep up with production and 
eliminate all this extra hand han- 
dling and stacking. ® 


Top: Truck negotiating narrow wooden ramp which was 
built to give the 2,000-lb truck access to the barrel room 


Bottom: Barrels, which weigh 500 lb per rack, are turned 
on their sides for lift truck handling via tilting action 
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3-B-1. Belt Conveyors 


By D. O. Haynes 
DA Materials Handling Consultant 


BELT CONVEYOR DRIVE ASSEMBLIES 


Certain devices are needed in the process of transmitting 
power from the motor to the roller whieh actuates the 
belt. Even in cases where the belt’s speed is fixed, there 
is considerable reduction in speed from that of the motor 














FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


A flexible coupling is a means of 
connecting the ends of two inline, 
parallel shafts. It transmits power 
from one to the other. The flexible 
feature prevents damage to the con- 
nected pieces of equipment should 
the shafts not be directly in line. 
These couplings connect shafts of 
the same or different diameters. 

The example shown above is one 
of several types available. It illus- 
trates the function of the flexible 
coupling in power transmission. 


TRANSMISSION PARTS 
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Sprocket Roller Link 


CHAIN AND SPROCKETS 


A method of transmitting power 
through two parallel shafts which 
are not in line. A sprocket is a flat, 
circular, metal disk with teeth equally 
spaced around its periphery. The 
metal connecting chain is endless and 
is composed of links which fit over 
the teeth of the sprockets. 

There are established specifications 
covering the profile, thickness, etc., 
of standard sprocket teeth which are 
designated by numbers and corre- 
sponding numbers for the chains. 


shaft to that of the drive roller. The devices involved in 
this process are known collectively as transmission parts, 
Not all the devices described are utilized in every drive 
assembly. They are combined according to requirements, 
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V-BELT DRIVE 


Chain drives are usually utilized 
in package conveyors for. direct 
drives from motors to drive rollers, 
V-belts are employed where variable 
speed drives are involved. They are 
less noisy than chain drives, but are 
not positive and, unless proper ten- 
sion of the belt is maintained, there 
can be slippage. 

The belt itself is made up of cords 
surrounded by materials to provide 
flexibility and good contact with the 
sheave. 


SPEED REDUCTION FROM MOTOR TO DRIVE ROLLER 


Tp worm Gear 




















GEARMOTOR 


A gearmotor is one which has, as an integral part of 
its make-up, a speed-reducing mechanism. 

The example illustrated above has a wormgear reduc- 
tion unit. This is a popular type in the package conveyor 
field. There are, of course, other gear combinations. 

Gearmotors are specified according to the basic horse- 
power and rotor speed of the motor and the horsepower 
and speed delivered by the output shaft. 

Because of their compactness, gearmotors are usually 
employed in direct head roller drives, but also are used 
where they can compete with the cost of a motor plus 
a separate speed reducer. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This series of copyrighted articles is being excerpted from a forthcoming book by the author. The 


editors of DISTRIBUTION AGE gratefully acknowledge the privilege of exclusive prepublication magazine rights. 
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A speed reducer which is a self-contained unit serves 
the same purpose as the gear reduction in a gearmotor. 

A reducer is directly connected to a motor with a flex- 
ible coupling to compensate for any possible difference in 
the alignment of the two shafts. 

The housing of a speed reducer is partially filled with 
oil to provide lubrication for the gears. The manufac- 
turer’s instructions should be carefully followed regard- 
ing the proper level of the oil, periodic changes, etc., to 
insure uninterrupted service. If the temperature of the 
oil becomes too high, the reducer is being overloaded. 
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ANOTHER SPEED CHANGER 
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Pulley Moves With Motor 
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The simplest arrangement for varying the speed of 
driven rollers and hence, of the belt, is by inserting dif- 
ferent sets of change gears in the drive. Because the 
method is time-consuming, it is usually employed only 
where there are long runs at a constant speed and changes 
are infrequent. 

Quickly adjustable speed changers are the most satis- 
factory for conveyor operations. They operate on the 
principle of automatically varying the relationship be- 
tween the pitch diameters of the pulleys involved. 

In the first example shown, the speed changer is 
mounted on the end of the motor drive shaft. A compres- 
sion spring acts against the movable, outside half of the 
pulley. The V-belt can take any position in the groove 
of the pulley. When the motor is shifted toward the right, 
tension on the V-belt slackens and the belt rides upward 
on the faces of the pulley. This results in increasing the 
pitch diameter of the changer’s pulley. Also, its relation- 
ship to the fixed pitch diameter of the driven pulley is 
altered, and the speed of the driven pulley is reduced. If 
the motor is moved toward the left, the V-belt is drawn 
tighter and is forced further down between the faces of 
the changer’s pulley, reducing the latter’s pitch diameter. 
The driven pulley now is speeded up. 

The second example shows a variable speed drive as 
a separate unit between the motor and the driven pully. 
It consists of two pulleys with a common, movable face 
in between. These pulleys are so mounted that their 
common shaft can be swung through an are and locked 
in any desired position. 

The distance between the motor pulley and the driven 
pulley is constant and these pulleys have fixed pitch di- 
ameters. When the changer is swung toward the left, 
the belt from the motor slackens and the belt from the 
driven motor tightens. The pitch diameter of the side 
from the motor is increased and that from the driven 
pulley is decreased, with the net result that the speed 
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3-B-1. 


Package Belt Conveyors with Fabric Belts, cont. 





of the driven pulley is reduced. The results are reversed 
when the changer’s pulley is swung to the right. 
The maximum variation in speed is about 4:1 with the 
first type of drive and 10:1 with the second example. 
There are available a variety of so-called “package 
power units.” These units contain all the necessary ele- 






ments to drive conveyors for light-, medium-, or heavy. 
duty service, and can be secured with fixed or variable 
speed drives. They are equipped with a motor which, 
if required, is reversible. The units are compact and by 
using one of them the purchaser is relieved of having 
to make calculations for a correct drive. 


INCLINED BELT CONVEYOR DRIVES 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


When rigid articles are fed to or removed from an 
inclined belt manually, an up-slanted horizontal conveyor 
is adequate. When these operations are to be performed 





HEAD ROLLER DRIVE 


Both head roller and wrap drives are used to drive 
inclined belt units. Head drives are located at the upper 
end of the machine. This is not always a convenient ar- 
rangement, especially in floor-to-floor set-ups. Wrap 
drives can be placed at any convenient location. Should 


automatically, changes in the design of the conveyor or 
additional units in the drive may be required to make 
them possible. 






Drive Unit can be 

located af any 
desired point — 

Upper — Lower — Center 





WRAP DRIVE 


there not be sufficient space under the in-feed or discharge 
sections, the drive unit can be placed centrally under the 
conveyor. The wrap drive also carries with it the take-up 
mechanism, so that the conveyor remains constant in 
length. 


RECEIVING AND DISCHARGING AT THE LOWER END 


Schnee es Dead - co 
inclined Belt Declined 


Belt 


Wheel or Roller Feed Wheel or Roller Discharge 


FROM AND TO GRAVITY UNITS 


When rigid articles are fed by wheel or roller conveyor 
to an inclined belt, the latter must pick up the edge of 
the article, hold it as the belt advances and “bounce” the 
article over the wheels or rollers until it is on the moving 
belt. These conditions limit the angle of incline to 14 deg 
(20 deg with rough top belting) and the package to 24 
in. in length. 

With any type of powered belt infeed, the situation 
is considerably improved because the articles are helped 
along by those that follow them on the powered line. 
Average commodities can be successfully fed to an in- 
clined rough-top belt set at an angle of 28 deg. 

There are a variety of infeed and discharge units illus- 
trated. The two most generally offered in “stock” con- 
veyors are the types driven by chain and sprockets from 
the inclined unit and the three-roller drive. Both are 
effective and the choice is usually made by the manufac- 
turer who sells standardized equipment. 

The dual (two-roller) snub is used where the packages 
being conveyed are uniform in size. It also is used for 
bagged goods. When used in declined conveying, the 
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articles must be able to slide on a metal chute. In both 
up- and down-movements the chute must be properly 
adjusted to prevent toppling. 
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Portable inclined belt conveyors frequently have short 
sections of wheel or roller conveyors for feed and dis- 
harge. Close spacing of wheels and rollers help to make 


the transfer smooth. There are many models, however, 
that have powered belt infeeds. In the long run these 
are more satisfactory. 


SMOOTH OPERATIONS AT THE TOP END 


Gooseneck or Hump Section 
Straight 





—- Hump Rollers 


SLIDE BED 


The problem in connection with feeding and discharg- 
ing at the upper end of an inclined conveyor has to do 
with “slap.” When a package rides up a bed with a 
straight frame and then comes to the point where the 
pitch levels off, the package will fall over and slap the 
level surface. The reverse takes place when a package 
is fed onto a straight bed declining conveyor. If the 
slap is not an objectionable feature, it is not necessary 
to do anything about it. Should there be a possibility 
of damage to the commodity, or if it is apt to topple over 
on the down trip, a gooseneck or hump section at the 
upper end of the conveyor breaks the abruptness of the 
change. 

Gravity and powered infeed and discharge sections are 
both successfully used at the upper end of inclined belts. 
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REQUIREMENTS 


Cleats on belts present three problems—(1) feeding; 
(2) passing over crown rollers and (3) snub rollers. 

Cleated belts cannot be fed automatically. Articles 
must be placed between the cleats by an operator. If 
there is a chance that the articles will slide back, they 
should be placed as close to the cleats as possible. 

Rigid cleats must be split in the middle if they are to 
successfully pass over pulleys which are crowned. 

Cleated inclines can be used only with head roller 
drives. With a wrap drive, the belt “snakes” in and out 
between a number of different rollers and the operation is 
impossible with a cleated belt. If the belt is snubbed, 
narrow cleats designed to miss the snub roll are em- 
ployed. 

On the return idle trip the belt cleats are upside down, 
and they cannot, therefore, be supported by idle rollers. 
If the conveyor is sufficiently long some form of slide 
support must be provided. 

Automatic discharge is possible at both ends. 

If an inclined conveyor is to be stopped while carrying 
a load, a brake-motor should be used to prevent the belt 
from back-drifting. 
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Package Belt Conveyors with Fabric Belts, cont. 





PRODUCTS HANDLED WELL ON FABRIC BELTS 
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Products Laundry Bags and Sacks 


Containers 
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Baggage, Baskets & Boxes 


Stacks ond Flat Objects — 
Books, Magazines, Etc. 


In general, any article that can be carried on wheels 
or rollers rides well on belts, and in addition, many small 
items or articles that need the flat surface of a belt as 
a carrier can be successfully handled on this type of 
conveyor. 

When it is a question of whether or not a given article 
can or cannot be carried on a fabric belt, it is more a 
matter of the processes through which the article is to 
pass than the characteristics of the article itself. 

For example, the individual articles which are to be 
brazed could be moved on a fabric belt, but this type 


BELT FASTENINGS 


Belts can be ordered either woven endless or can be 
spliced. They must be handled as a unit in assembling 
them with, or in removing them from the machine, which 
is not always an easy operation. 

Provided there is no reason why belts should not be 
so joined, they may be fastened together by devices as 
shown. The hinged are more flexible than the plate types. 


BELT TRAINING 


Fabric belts will run true only if the end rollers are 
perfectly parallel. The process of adjusting the rollers 
is called training or tracking the belt, and does not in- 
clude taking up belt slack. 

The head roller of a head-roller drive is not movable, 
but the idle end roller is adjustable, as are the two end 
rollers where wrap drive is used. The shafts of these 
rollers are carried in bearings which can be adjusted 
longitudinally by means of a screw. 

When the belt tends to run off to the right of the 
direction in which it is traveling, it means that the right 
end of the end roller toward which the belt is moving must 
be advanced in the direction of travel. If the adjustment 
is to be made at the tail end, the roller must be advanced 
on the left side, or moved back on the right side. 
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carrier would not be suitable to withstand the some 200) 
deg encountered in the furnace. Likewise articles which 
could be carried as such would not be passed through a 
pickling bath on this type of belt. 

It should be pointed out that slide bed conveyors give 
small vials, bottles and similar items a more satisfactory 
surface on which to move than does a roller bed. This 
accounts for the use of the former in pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic packaging. 

Extremely heavy items are not considered to be in the 
packaging field. 
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SPECIAL BELTS 


In addition to the standard belts which have been de- 
scribed there also are many on the market to meet the 
users’ specific needs. 

Although this discussion has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to cotton belting, there are new fibres which 
add to the usefulness of belts. Two of these are rayon 
and nylon. The former gives higher ultimate strength with 
lower stretch, and the carcass is usually quite thin so 
that small pulleys can be used. The latter, used as a 
filler thread with wraps of rayon, provides a strong 
troughing belt. 
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An example of the type of conveyor 
which is composed of standardized ele- 
ments. Side leaves or work boards 
make it a level work table with a 
belt. 
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The snubbing roller makes it pos- 
sible to have the belt run on two 
levels so that packages or articles 
may be toppled over for inspection 
on either side. 


Gravity or Power Feed 
Discharge Sections 
Optional 
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Standardized boosters also have op- 
tional variations. Troughed bed, 
cleated belt and type of infeed and 
discharge sections are among these 
flexible features. 
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The foldable feature is good where 
space is a problem. The model shown 
has a hydraulic raising mechanism, 
Which makes it a one-man job. 
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READY-MADE UNITS AVAILABLE 


can purchase standardized ele- 
ments and develop a set-up to meet particular require- 
ments and, at the same time, have units which can be re- 
arranged or added to readily meet any change in operating 
In addition to standard frames, 
power units, etc., there are accessories which add flexibil- 


supports, 
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The belts can be made to run in 
the same or opposite direction and the 
power unit placed at the lower or 
upper deck level—or overhead. 
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A manufacturer has applied for a 
patent on this 90-deg powered turn. 
Ordinarily such a turn is difficult to 
negotiate, especially if the contact 
ing surface is abrasive. 
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ity, plus a wide choice of belts and optional features, such 
as stainless steel construction. 

There also are many models offered which are designed 
for specific types of work. Those shown are representa- 
tive of the varieties available. Of course, conveyors also 
are made to order where special requirements exist. 
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Some features of standardized con- 


veyors can be adjusted to individual 
needs. Two methods of providing a 
separator the length of the belt are 


























Individual packages must be fed 
to cleated belts by hand, but small 
parts, loose materials, fruits, vege- 
tables and nuts can be fed from a 
hopper. 
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This 


portable, 
veyor is not the only type offered in 
this metal. Several larger units are 
available in steel or aluminum. 
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Many models of portable boosters 
are available. One is gasoline driven 


for operations in yards and on con- 


struction jobs where line current is 
not available. 
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The separately adjustable arms 
make this conveyor one that can be 
set level, or at any angle, with vari- 
able heights of infeed and discharge. 
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EXAMPLES OF APPLICATIONS 


In the operations illustrated below, all the various fac- 
tors which affect conveyor operation must be carefully 
specified. For example, the belt must be selected to fit 
the commodity or commodities to be conveyed, as well as 


surounding conditions. 


These illustrations are not intended to show the “one 
best way” to perform a given operation. For example, 
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Work tables with belts are exten- 
sively used in industry for assem- 
bling, processing and inspecting op- 
erations, especially where relatively 
light materials are handled. 
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Items which have a smooth con- 
tacting surface can be diverted from, 
and fed to the side of a conveyor if 
unit has a smooth-surface belt. 
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Super-markets use belt conveyors, 
not only to handle orders to car-park- 
ing areas, but also to expedite ser- 
vice at check-out stations. 
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Where gravity lines are long and 
the elevation has dropped consider- 
ably, the only way to restore the ele- 
vation automatically is by means of 
a booster. 
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bags can be piled by creating a unit load on a pallet a 
stowing it away by means of a high-lift fork truck. Th 
question of which method is best depends entirely up 
conditions peculiar to the particular situation. The ope 


tion is shown here as one of the uses for package bel 


method as such. 
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The arrangement permits two-way 
flow. The upper belt is frequently 
used to bring parts or packaging ma- 
terials—the lower to take away fin- 
ished work. 


| Storage Bins | | Checking 
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Package conveyors for distributing 
merchandise to and from _ storage 
areas are useful because of their abil- 
ity to carry different kinds of articles. 




















"a i. 
Obstruction 


A combination horizontal-inclined 
and declined conveyor can be utilized 
to pass over structural obstacles. It 
can be used to clear passageways. 
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Portable 
One Level Operation ] Unit 


Portable, powered units provide 
level conveying from freight cars and 
truck to permanent lines. Because no 
pitch is required, flow is reversible. 


Permanent Line 
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conveyors, without regard to the relative merits of th 
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Belt conveyors offer the advantage 
over gravity wheel and roller types 
of being able to handle a greater 
variety of articles on the same ma- 
chine. 
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Conveyors constructed of stainless 
steel and equipped with the proper 
types of belts find wide acceptance 
in the food-processing industry. 





Chute 
. wa 


A convenient way to collect parts 
ejected by a machine, and to deliver 
them to other points where they can 
be diverted to subsequent operations. 
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There probably is no more wide- 
spread use of belt conveyors than in 
providing floor-to-floor movement. The 
problems involved will be discussed in 
a later section. 
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Stairways are convenient spots to 
run boosters up or down. Portable 





units are frequently used for this 
purpose. This is a good way to re- 
lieve elevator congestion. 





This is a two-man operation—one 
to feed and the other to remove and 
place in pile. Used to stow bags, car- 
tons and boxes in warehouses and 
cars. 
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Lumber, coal and feed dealers find 
a portable booster a time-saver in 
loading trucks. Gasoline engines op- 
erate anywhere—no line current re- 
quired. 
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Contractors utilize portable units 
to raise cement bags, cinder blocks, 
etc., to men on scaffolding. Gasoline- 
powered units facilitate operations, 
such as in yard work. 
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Loading from ground level is facili- 
tated by the use of a portable piler. 
The extended section at the upper 











end facilitates delivery inside the 
truck body. 
Street U 
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Where retailers receive and deliver 
through an opening into a basement, 
powered belts give two-way flow and 
better control over infeed speed than 
gravity units. 


FLOOR-TO-FLOOR PROBLEMS 


Careful on-the-spot measurements of all structural fea- 







Small Parts 

Nuts, ice Cubes, 
Cut Fruits, 
Vegetables 





Storage or 
Process 
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A means of moving small machined 
items and commodities such as nuts, 
berries and fruit halves to a location 
on a higher level for storage or proc- 
essing. 












To Conveyors Converge 

to a Wide Belt - 
Baggage Simultaneous Unloading 
Conveyor 


The air lines favor conveyor han- 
dling of baggage. Two powered units 
converge into one wide unit which 
leads to the baggage center. Per- 
mits unloading from two points. 


100° Radius Minimum 


ee 


A permanent “sag” conveyor han- 
dles articles which cannot travel over 
snubbing devices. Also lowers fragile 
packages more satisfactorily than a 
chute. 




















tures that will insure that a floor-to-floor conveyor will 
fit when it is installed. The vertical clearance above the 
surface of the belt must be sufficient to permit the high- 
est package to pass through the opening. The locations 
of beams frequently affect the size of the opening that 
can be made in the floor. Measure and then recheck be- 
fore ordering a floor-to-floor conveyor. 


INDUSTRIES SERVED 


Name an industry or business where small articles are 
handled and the chances are that some concern in the 
field is using a package belt conveyor. Examples follow: 

Warehouses of every type, wholesalers, retailers, mail 
order houses, food processing plants—canning, freezing, 
packing, of meats, poultry, fruits, vegetables, fish, etc. 
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Bottling plants, dairies, ice cream plants, bakeries, con- 
fectionery makers, feed and flour mills, laundries, tex- 
tile, ceramic, chemical and pharmaceutical plants. Also, 
practically every type of manufacturing establishment, 
as well as government agencies, post offices, ship yards, 
supply depots, etc. 
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W. P. Davis, (third from left), outgoing chairman, congratulates J. H. Howay, 
newly elected chairman of The Operations Council, ATA. Other officers elected 
include: R. H. Stewart, (left), secretary; J. L. Burge, (2nd from left), third 
vice chairman; S. Burten, (2nd from right), treasurer; and G. H. Becker, 
(right), 2nd vice chairman. T. R. Travillion, Ist vice chairman, is not shown 


Eight panels and prominet 
speakers address a_ recor 


meeting on terminal design, 


freight handling, billings 
: 


containers, two-way radig, 
and various other problem 


of motor freight carriage 
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Cabinet Committee Report Scored 
at Seventh Annual TOC Meeting 


66 HE South in particular, 
would be hard hit by the 
changes in transportation 

rate-making and policy proposed 

by the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on National Transport 

Policy,” said Walter W. Belson, as- 

sistant to the president, American 

Trucking Associations, Inc., at the 

Seventh Annual Meeting of The 

Operations Council, ATA. 

“The day of railroad expansion 
is over,” he said, “and the rapidly 
developing areas of the United 
States, notably the South, are 
building their agricultural and in- 
dustrial development utilizing 
highway transport. Therefore, the 
virtual elimination of public con- 
trols over transportation rate- 
making, and other proposed 
changes, will go hard with these 
sections of the country. 

“If the Congress accepts the 
recommendations of the advisory 
committee, requested by the rail- 
roads, we once more will return to 
the power of life and death over 
communities and whole regions of 
the country to private interest 
subject to political and economic 
pressures instead of public control 
in the public interest. 

“Under ICC control, the economy 
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flourished, discrimination and re- 
bates no longer were current and 
both the railroads and the country 
were protected. Now under the 
guise of ‘improved competition’ 
there is a big power drive, backed 
by the railroads and big financial 
interests, to restore the dog-eat-dog 
theory to transportation regu- 
lation. 


Passenger Loss Is Key 


“Net operating income from 
freight hauling in 1953 was the 
greatest in railroad history, 
amounting to $1.813 billion. At 
the same time, passenger service 
resulted in a loss of $704 million. 
Obviously the railroad’s quarrel, if 
any, is with the private motorists 
and passenger competitors and not 
with freight competitors; for if 
they had not had to assume the 
passenger loss, their financial pic- 
ture as a result of freight hauling 
would have been improved by over 
60 per cent. 

“Now, obviously, the attempt of 
the rails to get public control out 
of rate-making, save for meaning- 
less minimum and maximum rate 
controls, is to enable them to wipe 
out competitors, especially trucks. 
Once that is done, they will have 


no trouble restoring rate levels t 
a point where today’s freight rates 
could seem low by comparison. 

“We think that is what they 
really want. No other conclusion 
is justified by any request of any 
American business to be allowed 
compete at rates which only returf 
the out-of-pocket cost of providing 
the service or product.” 


Record Attendance 


The meeting enjoyed a record 
attendance at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, June 5 to 9 it 
clusive. Registration was about 
20 per cent over last year. 

The program comprised a va 
riety of talks and panel discussions 
on problems pertinent to the han 
dling and transportation of cargo 
by motor carrier. Included were 
a variety of activities, the high 
light of which probably was a visit 
to five motor freight terminals in 
Atlanta: Johnson Motor Lines, 
Miller Motor Express, Atlanta 
New Orleans Motor Freight Co, 
Central Truck Lines, and Great 
Southern Trucking Co. 

The topics covered such subjects 
as terminal design and yard lay- 
out, bill of lading and freight bill 

(Please Turn to Page 74) 
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« High Lift Go- 

= Getter, highly 
maneuverable, 
a favorite of 
food producers, 
wherever nar- 
row aisles and 
high stacking 
és required. 


The same High 
Lift Go-Getter 
engaged in 
transporting 
goods from the 
warebousing 
: eration to 

e ng ane D 


point areal 


rute for work. 


REVOLVATOR GO-GETTER LIFT TRUCKS 


You Benefit By Over 50 Years of Diversified Experience 


Thruout Industry Revolvator Go-Getter 
Lift Trucks have been used to solve a great 
range of materials handling problems. For 
manufacturers of heavy machinery — where 
area temperatures are high and loads are 
maximum; for packers of frozen foods with 
temperatures ranging from seasonally at- 
mospheric to far below zero, Go-Getter 
Lift Trucks have proved their worth. No 
matter how different you may feel your re- 
quirements are, there is a standardized 
Revolvator Go-Getter ready to perform 
your most specialized requirements. 

The quiet, smooth, powerful operation; 


the easy maneuverability; the freedom from 
heavy maintenance; the overall simplicity 
of construction of these Revolvator Go- 
Getters have -made the name Revolvator 
synonymous with peak efficiency in mate- 
rials handling. 

Today write for full information. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8796 TONNELE AVE., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Circle No. 12 on Card, Facing Page 49, for more information 
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High-lift fork truck permits five-high 
stacking of skid leads of firebrick 


N EXCELLENT example of 
A the saving in time, space and 
handling afforded when 
mechanized handling equipment 
is utilized, is afforded by the new 
Philadelphia warehouse of The 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
A single 4,000-lb capacity fork 
truck and a unit load system have 
reduced handling time by a con- 
siderable extent, while increasing 
warehouse space appreciably by 
more fully utilizing air rights. 

It is now possible to tier loads 
four and five high, stacking ma- 
terials up to the rafters. Another 
advantage is that chipping and 
breaking of firebrick has _ been 
practically eliminated. 


Right: Use of bridge plate enables fork truck to enter 
rail car for unloading and delivery to storage areas 


Below: Fork truck delivers a 3,400-lb load of brick di- 
rectly onto waiting flat bed trailer at the loading dock 
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Mechanized Handling 
Im Refractory Storage 


Combination of fork truck-unit load system has 


reduced handling time, increased storage space 


The fork truck is equipped with 
a side shifter attachment which 
enables the operator to shift the 
entire load up to four inches left 
or right. This side shifting fea- 
ture makes possible perfect align- 
ment of loads during the stacking 
operation and permits the oper- 
ator to position loads against 
walls and close to the sides of de- 
livery trucks. 

At Philadelphia, refractory 
brick of many kinds, refractory 
mortar materials, plastics and 
castables and other materials are 
delivered by rail to the warehouse. 

The material is shipped on pal- 
lets or skids. The fork truck 
picks up pallet loads in the freight 





car and transports them directh 
into the warehouse, where th@ 
are stacked in proper location. 7 

When an order is to be fille 
the warehouseman removes th 
pallet loads out of the storag 
area and deposits them directly @ 
the delivery truck. Loading c@ 
be accomplished in one or t 
ways. The delivery truck can 
backed into the warehouse whe 
it is loaded by the fork true 
which lifts and positions the 
loads from either side. The see 
ond method is to back the deliv- 
ery truck up to a loading dock 
which permits the fork truck t 
drive right into the van to deposit 
the pallet load.® 
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truck engine needs 
a“backbone’ like this— 





From fiery forges and precision machines come extra-strong 
INTERNATIONAL crankshafts. Those used in light-duty models are 17% 
heavier than the average of comparable forged or cast alloy 6-cylinder 


to SAVE you the BIG money designs —for maximum strength and rigidity, long life. 


Crankshafts are just one example of INTERNATIONAL 
all-truck engineering that saves you the big money. 


Of the five leading makes, only INTERNATIONAL builds a 
complete line of models that are all-truck ... 

with no automobile engines or components asked to 

do a truck job. 

You save the most with an INTERNATIONAL that’s 
all-truck built to last longer. It earns its keep in lower 
over-the-years operating and maintenance cost. It pays 
for itself in use. It saves you— earns you—the big money. 
Keeping costs down has made INTERNATIONAL the 
heavy-duty leader for 23 straight years. Let your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch show you the right There’s an INTERNATIONAL exactly right for every highway hauling 


INTERNATIONAL for your job— built to save you job —all-truck built to save you the BIG money. 27 conventional and COE 
the BIG money. 4- and 6-wheel ROADLINER® models. Famous Comfo-Vision cabs. World’s 
widest choice of power and power transmission options. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ea 


All- Truck Built 


INTERNATIONA ° to save you 


the BIG money! 
T RU Cc K Top TV Comedy! Ronald Colman and Benita Hume in 
“The Halls of Ivy,‘’ CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., EDT 
International Harvester Builds McCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks... industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Circle No. 13 on Card, Facing Page 49, for more information 
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Wabash/ Road of the men 


who move perishables 





from grove 


or, how to get your product to market on time 


Buyers and brokers of perishables 
routed thousands of cars of fresh fruits 
and vegetables via Wabash last year. 
They had good reasons: 


Perishables go Wabash on high-speed 
trains, on guaranteed schedules. Refrig- 
eration is carefully inspected and con- 
trolled. Wabash-owned terminal facili- 
ties speed up unloading. Wabash main- 
tains a Diversion Bureau to arrange for 
instant diversion and re-consignment of 
cars when needed. 


But your shipping problem may be dif- 
ferent. It may be steel, or grain, or 
chemicals. May we prove your commod- 
ity gets equally reliable handling when 
you ship it Wabash to, through or from 
the Heart of America? Wabash repre- 
sentatives in 45 cities have the facts. 


““HOT SHOT’’ FREIGHT 








P. A. SPIEGELBERG, ; 
Freight Traffic Mar., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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SHIPPERS! 
Look at the advantages of 
Wabash “HOT SHOT” Freight 


1. “Bridges” the Heart of America, 
the only railroad member of both 
the Eastern and Western carrier 
groups. 


2. Connections with 64 major rail- 


roads. Coordinated schedules at 
118 interchange points. 


3. All Diesel - powered trains. 
4. Superior car service to shippers. 


5. Fast “HOT SHOT” schedules to 
and through the major Gateway 
terminals or by-passing them 
altogether—as you wish. 


6. Modern yards designed for faster 
assembly of trains and more orderly 
traffic flow. 





















... Automated 


(Continued from page 25) 





The automation of industry 
whole will create vast new sto 
demands, since the steady flow 
merchandise together with increag 
production from these automat 
plants will have to be stored during 
slack seasons and during the tin 
lapse that occurs between productic 
and consumption. Under automati 
an entire plant is one integrated m 
chine producing faster and cheape 
than ever before. 

Production is continuous, and 
flow, once it is started, cannot 
stopped without shutting down 
entire plant. Not only does this ij 
crease storage requirements at the 
end of the production line but it alge 
demands stock piling at the begin. 
ning of the manufacturing proces 
since the steady flow of raw materialg 
into an automated plant is an ab 
solute necessity. Hence, the answe 
to automated industry are automated 
warehouses that can keep up with 
the demands of this new industrial 
trend. 

Another factor in the warehouse@l, 
picture is the tremendous growth of Iz P 
population—at a rate of 1% million ' < 
people per year—in the United States 5 
which will reach an all-time high of Ta 
over 200 million people by 1980. 
This, also, will create new storage 
demands. The change in production, CH 
consumption, and the complexities of 



















































distribution will far exceed anything ass 
we have seen in the past. loa 
In the face of this, public ware- ¢ 
pe 
housing already is adopting all the hi 
newest office and plant techniques, 748 
that it may synchronize its opera- ane 


tions with modern production and 
business methods. Our modern one- 
story mechanized warehouses will be 
completely automatic push-button op- 
erations within the next few years. 
We will be ready to serve automated 
industry and 200 million people ag 
the shock absorber for our nation’s 
complex economy.® 
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(Resume Reading on Page 26) 


New Truck Unit 


The first of the new White trucks, 

model 3000, recently was placed in 

service at the Nassau branch of the 

Schaefer Brewing Co., Mineola, L. I. 

The new palletized trucks, with all- 

aluminum bodies, facilitate loading 
and unloading operations. 
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SAVING COSTLY LABOR -— In this cold storage 
plant, four Elwell-Parkers plus operators do as 
much work as 16 men did by manual means... 
Here truck is storing pallet load of 50-pound sacks 
of onions. This Elwell-Parker, plus two men who 
work in freight cars palletizing the sacks, unloads 
and stores four carloads of onions in eight hours. 


CHANGING SQUARE FEET TO CUBIC FEET — By 
assembling these crates of apples in master unit 
loads and high stacking them, all air conditioned 
space is profitably utilized. Besides achieving roof- 
high storage at low-level costs, there is greater order 
and all materials are quickly accessible. 
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SAFEGUARDING PERISHABLE FOODS — Contami- 
nation is impossible because these Elwell-Parkers 
have fume-free electric battery power. Here pallet- 
ized racks of fish are rushed into cold freezer, so that 
doors are opened for shorter periods. Elwell- 
Parker’s ease of control assures perfect spotting of 
load on this castered rack. 


BIG BENEFITS LIKE THESE are being made by ELPAR 
trucks in every phase of the food industry — pro- 
curement, processing and distribution. Write for 
General Catalog. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4178 ST. CLAIR AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
Circle No. 14 on Card, Facing Page 49, for more information 
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WAREHOUSING 


Recently a warehouseman wrote an 
interesting letter, in part, as follows: 
“T am a bit confused regarding bail- 
ment law, warehouse receipts, etc. 
Can you give some elementary law 
on the different kinds of bailments, 
and the liability of warehousemen, 
and the legal distinctions between ne- 
gotiable and non-negotiable receipts 
and also exactly how a warehouseman 
can be protected against loss or dam- 
age of stored goods caused by negli- 
gence or want of care of his em- 
ployes? 


A brief introduction to the 
different type bailments and 
liabilities in warehousing 


First, it is well to state that the 
elementary law requested by this 
reader is not exactly simple. 

It is well to explain that modern 
courts recognize distinct classifica- 
tions of storage liability. The ordi- 
nary rule governing a warehouseman 
is that he shall exercise “due care” 
and “reasonable precaution” to pro- 
tect and preserve the property placed 
in his custody. The law requires a 
warehouseman to exercise the same 
degree of care to safeguard stored 
goods as an ordinarily prudent per- 
son is in the habit of exercising to- 
ward his own property. 

On the other hand, if the owner of 
the goods agrees to pay nothing for 
storage, as where the warehouseman 
accommodates the owner of merchan- 
dise, the warehouseman is liable for 
loss or injury to the stored merchan- 
dise only when the testimony proves 
that he was “grossly” negligent. 

The leading higher courts recognize 
three kinds of bailments: 

1. If the bailment is without com- 
pensation to the warehouseman and 
for the benefit of the owner of the 
goods, the law requires of the ware- 
houseman only what is termed “slight” 
diligence, and holds him answerable 
only for his gross negligence for loss 
of or damage to the stored goods. 


2. If the bailment is for the sole 
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benefit of the warehouseman, a high 
degree of diligence is required, and 
he is responsible for slight neglect. 


3. If the bailment is for the mutual 
benefit of the warehouseman and 
owner of the goods, ordinary diligence 
is demanded of the warehouseman 
and he is liable accordingly for loss 
of or damage to the stored goods. 


The rule as to loss by fire of stored 
goods is exceedingly simple and falls 
within the law of diligence and care. 
A warehouseman who receives pay 
for stored merchandise is not respon- 
sible for goods destroyed by fire if 
the fire was not due to his negligence 
or was caused by employes who are 
outside the scope of their employment. 

On the other hand, the law is well 
settled that a warehouseman, who ac- 
cepts compensation for storing goods, 
cannot avoid liability for goods de- 
stroyed as a result of negligence of 
his employes, although he inserts a 
clause in the warehouse receipt or 
storage contract which is intended to 
relieve him from liability. 

For illustration, in T—— W—— 
Co. v. B , 45 S. W. (2d) 563, it 
was disclosed that a warehouseman 
issued warehouse receipts containing 
a clause that he would not be liable 
for loss of goods by fire. One night 
the warehouse burned, and the owner 
of destroyed goods sued to recover 
their value. He proved that the ware- 
houseman had failed to use “due care” 
to prevent the fire. 

Notwithstanding the clause in the 
receipt the higher court held the ware- 
houseman liable. This higher court 
established the law that an ordinary 
warehouseman cannot by any con- 
tract, method or agreement avoid 
liability for negligence of his em- 
ployes. 





Owner's endorsement on a ne- 
gotiable receipt gives a holder 
the right to demand delivery 


All public warehousemen are legally 
authorized to issue either negotiable 
or non-negotiable warehouse receipts 
to owners of stored merchandise. 


By Leo T. Parker Legal Consultant, Distribution Age 


For example, when merchandise 
deposited in a warehouse the wa 
houseman may issue either a nego 
able or non-negotiable receipt. 
endorsement on a receipt by the orig 
nal owner or depositor, in whose nai 
a negotiable warehouse receipt 
issued, confers upon the new hol 
a right to demand the warehousem 
to deliver the merchandise. 

However, if the original owner de 
not endorse the receipt, subsequer 
endorsements by others does not ec 
fer upon a bona fide holder any rigi 
or ownership to the stored merch 
dise. In other words, negotiable wa 
house receipts must first be endors 
by the person to whom delivery of ti 
goods was promised in the receipt, | 
order to confer any legal rights up 
a subsequent holder “for value.” 

Another important point of the la 
is that forging of an endorsement ' 
a negotiable receipt, by a person wi 
may have found it, or otherwise 0 
tained it unlawfully, confers no righ 
upon the present holder of such r 
ceipt. This is true because a forge 
endorsement legally is no endorsemet 
at all. 

Hence, the warehouseman is lial 
if he delivers merchandise on a forge 
warehouse receipt. Also, if the wa 
houseman delivers stored goods to 
person who found or stole the wa 
house receipt, it is an illegal transa 
tion and the warehouseman is liable 

For illustration, in the leading cas 
of C B v. A 
96 S. W. 997, it was shown that a m 
found several valuable warehouse r 
ceipts. He was well known to ti 
warehouseman and when he presente 
the receipts the warehouseman deliy 
ered the goods to him. 

The original holder of the receipt 
sued the warehouseman to recover th 
full value of the goods. The highel 
court promptly held the warehoust 
man liable. And the courts hold thal 
a person who finds or steals a war 
house receipt, endorsed in blank, cal 
not transfer title to the goods by se 
ing or otherwise disposing of the 
ceipt. (See, 101 U.S. 557.) 
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On the other hand, if a negotiable 
warehouse receipt has been issued and 
properly endorsed and transferred to 
one who in good faith paid value 
therefor, the warehouseman is liable 
to the present holder of such receipt 
if he refuses to deliver the merchan- 
dise on presentation of the receipt. 


Non-negotiable receipt simply 
is proof that the warehouseman 
accepted goods for storage 


The law applicable to negotiable 
warehouse receipts is quite different 
from the law pertaining to non-ne- 
gotiable receipts. For example, if a 
warehouseman delivers stored goods 
to a person who does not present the 
negotiable warehouse receipt, the 
warehouseman always is liable for the 
full value of the goods to the present 
bona-fide holder of the receipt. 

On the other hand, let us assume 
that the holder of a non-negotiable 
receipt fails to present it to a ware- 
houseman who delivers the goods to 
him. The warehouseman cannot be 
liable because the holder of the re- 
ceipt received his goods, and no per- 
son who gains legal or illegal posses- 
sion of a non-negotiable receipt has 
any ownership in it, or in the goods 
it represents. 

Therefore, a warehouseman may de- 
liver stored goods to the owner of a 
non-negotiable warehouse receipt, 
without demanding the receipt, be- 
cause the sole purpose of a non-ne- 
gotiable warehouse receipt is to en- 
able the bailor or owner of the goods 
to prove, when it becomes necessary, 
that the warehouseman accepted the 
goods for storage. Hence, the ware- 
houseman is obligated to deliver goods 
to the owner, although the latter re- 
fuses to deliver his non-negotiable 
warehouse receipt to the warehouse- 
man. 

However, as above explained, a 
warehouseman is liable to a negoti- 
able receipt holder where the latter 
suffers financial loss as a result of 
negligence, forgery, or alteration of 
a warehouse receipt. This is so al- 
though a warehouse employe, who is 
authorized to sign receipts, made the 
alteration or forgery. 

In the case (82 N. W. 184), for ex- 
ample, a manager of a warehouse 
issued a false warehouse receipt. 
When the buyer of the receipt pre- 
sented it to the warehouseman, the 
latter refused to deliver the goods. 
The holder of the receipt filed suit and 
the warehouseman attempted to avoid 
liability on the grounds that his em- 
ploye had exceeded his authority. 
However, the court held the ware- 
houseman liable, saying: 

“A warehouse corporation is liable 
for acts done by its agents in the 
course of its business and their em- 
ployment, and the corporation is re- 
sponsible therefor as an individual is 
responsible under similar circum- 
stances.” 
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In another case (20 Pa. Sup. Ct. 
643) it was shown that an innocent 
holder of negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts sued a warehouseman to re- 
cover the value of the goods which 
the receipts represented. The ware- 
houseman failed to deliver upon pres- 
entation of the receipts, because the 
receipts had been obtained from him 
by fraud and misrepresentation, and 
the goods represented by the receipt 
had not been placed in storage. Nev- 
ertheless, the higher court held that 
since the warehouseman’s negligence 
resulted in the fraud, he could not 
avoid redeeming the issued warehouse 
receipts to a bona-fide holder. Also, a 
court held that the fact that a ware- 
houseman issues a negotiable ware- 
house receipt by mistake will not de- 
prive a bona-fide purchaser of the 
receipt of his right to recover from 
the warehouseman either the goods 
or the value of the merchandise. (39 
So. 417.) 


Liability distinction between 
warehouseman, common carrier 
and the private carrier 


It is well at this time to answer 
the question of another reader who 
asked simplification of liabilities and 
legal distinctions between a common 
carrier, a warehouseman and a pri- 
vate carrier. Modern higher courts 
consistently hold that a common car- 
rier is practically an insurer of the 
safe arrival of goods which it accepts 
for transportation. In other words, 
a common carrier is liable for all loss, 
except such as may be caused by an 
act of God or a public enemy of the 
United States; or the fault of the 
shipper; or the inherent nature of 
the goods. 


Although the damage or loss of 


goods is due to one of these four un- 
usual causes the carrier still is liable 
if the loss or damage resulted from 
its failure to exercise reasonable care 
to protect the shipment. 

While a common carrier generally 
is liable as an insurer of shipped 
goods, a warehouseman is not liable 
for loss or injury to stored goods, 
under ordinary circumstances, unless 
his negligence resulted in the damage. 
In other words, in order to avoid lia- 
bility for lost, damaged or destroyed 
merchandise, a warehouseman is 
legally bound to exercise an ordinary 
degree of care to safeguard the stored 
goods against injury. 

Although, as above explained, a 
common carrier is practically an in- 
surer of the safe arrival of shipped 
merchandise, a private carrier’s li- 
ability is almost identical with that 
of a warehouseman. Legally a com- 
mon carrier is any carrier which holds 
itself out to the public as being ready 
to transport goods for all who demand 
the service. However, a private car- 
rier is one who transports goods for 
only selected persons or firms. 

For instance, the owner of a motor- 
truck whose business is transporting 
his own goods in his own truck is a 
private carrier. Moreover, if he hauls 
for others on special occasions he is 
a private carrier and cannot be held 
liable for loss of or damage to the 
shipped merchandise, unless the owner 
of the goods introduces convincing 
testimony that such damage or loss 
resulted from negligence or lack of 
“ordinary care’ on the part of the 
truck owner or his employes. 

In other words, a private carrier 
is liable in damages for injury to or 
loss of shipped merchandise only when 
the carrier’s negligence resulted in 
the loss. See C ey Co., 13 
P. (2d) 549. 








New Pittsburgh Warehousing District 





This area site of the former Naval Shipyard, is being converted into a giant 

new industrial and warehousing district to serve greater Pittsburgh and the 

Beaver Valley. Already built and equipped, the facility is ready to operate as 

a public and lease warehousing unit. It includes more than 63 acres of land, 
with 500,000 sq ft of space under roof 
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--- FOC Meeting 


(Continued from Page 64) 


handling, two-way radio, Atlanta’s 
interline and freight payment plan, 
yardsticks for measuring terminal 
efficiency, controlled movement of 
over-the-road vehicles, relay vs. 
sleeper operations, use of portable 
liners or containers in trucks and 
trailers, why good service is more 
economical, and freight handling 
systems. 





IS EACH 


Because the heart of the motor 
carrier operation depends to a great 
extent on terminal layout and con- 
struction, a great deal of interest 
was shown in the report by C. J. 
Harrington, Hemmingway Brothers 
Interstate Trucking Company, and 
chairman of the TOC Terminal De- 
sign Committee. He outlined the 
work of his committee and gave a 
brief presentation of the latest inno- 
vations and ideas developed through 
TOC research. 

(Much of the material presented by 
Mr. Harrington will be found in the 
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AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC, - 


> Yes, of course each move is different! Different in people, desti- 
nation, household goods... different in many, many ways. That 
means that long-distance moving service needs to be “tailored” 
to fit each family’s particular circumstances. Yet, Aero Mayflower 
has been able to produce a single service that is not only tops in 
quality every time, everywhere, but takes care of the individual 
variations and requirements of each family. This is because May- 
flower’s broad experience has made it possible to provide ail the 
facilities needed in any move, and to standardize them on the high- 
est quality for every move. Your nearby Mayflower agent will be 
glad to tell you more, and arrange individualized service for all 
your moves wherever they may be. 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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November, 1954, issue of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE, in which Mr. Harrington 
and other members of his committee 
supplied the advance findings of the 
TOC Research Committee—Editor.) 


Methods and Techniques 


The subject of bill of lading and 
freight bill handling on the dock cov- 
ered methods and techniques current- 
ly in use; comparing, hower, central 
checking methods as opposed to in- 
dividual checking. 

This was a panel presentation. The 
moderator was T. W. O’Neill, George 
M. Alger Co. L. H. Kerlin, Great 
Southern Trucking Co., described his 
company’s use of central checking. 
The individual checking systems were 
described by J. H. Howay, Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc. 

Because of the great detail in- 
volved in both of these systems, D1s- 
TRIBUTION AGE will present them sep- 
arately in future issues. 


Two-Way Radio 


One of the most spirited discus- 
sions of the meeting was that con- 
cerning the use of two-way radio. 
This subject was treated by a panel 
moderated by T. L. McCombs, Road- 
way Express, Inc. The panelists were 
S. C. Massey, Associated Transport, 
Inc., and Ralph Rosemary, Norwa!k 
Truck Line Co., who took the affirm:- 
tive on this question. The negative 
side was discussed by R. J. Ehrhardt, 
McLean Trucking Co., and J. Howard 
Lyons, Baker’s Motor Lines, Inc. 

The moderator questioned the audi- 
ence as to how many present had 
two-way radio equipment. About 30 
motor carriers responded, with an ad- 
ditional 10 having applications pend- 
ing. 


Atlanta Plan 


Atlanta’s Interline and Freight 
Payment Plan was brought into the 
spotlight in the panel discussion on 
how it helps the local manager in 
collecting customer accounts receiv- 
able and clearing interline accounts. 
The moderator for this panel was 
Clinton L. Sanders, Perkins Freight 
Line. 

The panel was divided into discus- 
sions on the freight payment plan 
and interline clearing as follows: 
Freight payment plan, Paul Welch, 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
and Jack F. McJunkin, Johnson Mo- 
tor Lines. Interline clearing, Donald 
Roe, Citizens and Southern National 
Bank and John E. Pierce, Akers Mo 
tor Lines. 

It was reported that 49 motor car- 
riers and 430 shippers now are par- 
ticipating in the plan. Carriers are 
charged 5 cents per batch of freight 
bills handled. This service is free to 
member shippers. 

A recent change in the plans has 
eliminated the need for the shipper 
to place a validating stamp on out- 
bound prepaid and inbound collect 
freight bills. Carrier now deposits all 
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freight bills and the shipper has four 
days to accept or reject any item or 
portion of an item. 


Terminal Efficiency 


Five panelists covered the subject 
of the yardsticks for measuring ter- 
minal efficiency. They discussed meth- 
ods of techniques currently in use for 
measuring terminal operating effi- 
ciency and economy. The moderator 
was Robert W. Johnson, Atlanta-New 
Orleans Motor Freight Co. The panel- 
ists were Frank Macomber, A. T. 
Kearney & Co.; Burr W. Hupp, Drake, 
Startzman, Sheahan & Barclay; 
David E. Henderson, Southern Div., 
Bruce Payne & Associates; George 
Leach, Roadway Express; Robert D. 
Beach, All-States Freight, Inc. 

Each of the speakers outlined vari- 
ous tried methods for increasing ter- 
minal eperating efficiency. Macomber, 
for example, urged the trucking offi- 
cials to use the terminal profit and 
loss reports to locate terminals not 
contributing to company profits and 
see Why these terminals lose money. 


Controlled Movement 


A discussion of systems of con- 
trolled movement of over-the-road 
movement from the standpoint of 
regular route carriers and irregular 
route carriers was a subject of an- 
other panel, moderated by John R. 
King, The’ Mason and Dixon Lines, 
Inc. The panelists covering this sub- 
ject were: For the irregular route, 
William J. McElwee, Darling Freight 
Lines, Inc. For the regular route: 
W. L. Frigon, Hennis Freight Lines; 
J. L. Stewart, Suburban Motor 
Freight, Inc.; J. L. Mayfield, Great 
Southern Trucking Co. 

These panelists described the vari- 
ous methods of dispatching and con- 
trolling the movement of drivers and 
equipment in their respective opera- 
tions. There was a general agreement 
that a central control provided best 
customer service and maximum util- 
ization of equipment. 

Because the details of the systems 
are too intricate for description at 
this time, DISTRIBUTION AGE will give 
fuller coverage to these methods in 
the future. 


Advantages & Disadvantages 

A discussion by motor carrier op- 
erators of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the sleeper, as opposed 
to the relay system of truck opera- 
tion was covered by a panel moder- 
ated by J. Howard Lyons, Bakers 
Motor Lines, Inc. The panelists de- 
scribing their sleeper operations were 
Thomas Nicholas, Pilot Freight Car- 
riers, Inec., H. C. Barkley, Akers 
Motor Lines, Inc. 

Speakers for the relay system were 
J. L. Burge, Interstate Motor Truck 
Freight System, and Douglas S. Jones, 
Roadway Express, Inc. 

A number of questions followed 
this panel one of which asked the 

(Please Turn Page) 
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Notice ease with which worker handles 
this 48” x 60” Magcoa Dockboard. 


Olela dolelelae 


Low dock, high truck... requiring a long, easy 


slope. Magcoa solves it easily with a combination 

consisting of a Ramp section and a Dockboard 

section. And each section can be moved by one 

man, If it had been built as a one-piece unit, 

would have been difficult. This way, it's easy 
. and safe. 





Even the big Magcoa Yard Ramp for trailer and 
rail loading from ground level can be moved 
and positioned by one man. Whatever your 
loading problem, you can count on Magcoa to 
help you solve if. 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Materials Handling Division 
EAST CHICAGO 3, INDIANA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





means fast, one-man handling! 





On big, big ones, like this 90” x 54” Dock- 
board for use with double-door railroad 
cars, Magcoa installs retractable lift truck 
handles . . . however, despite the bulk, 
final positioning and up-ending can be 
done manually by one man. 


What’s your problem ? 


Use the handy coupon to get free 
literature showing how Magcoa 
light-weight, heavy-duty magne- 
sium equipment can speed your 
loading and unloading . . . cut 
your handling costs . . . and 


improve your safety record. 


| | Please send Dockboard literature. 
[) Please send Yard Ramp literature. 


I 

| CLIP THIS COUPON to your business 
letterhead, print your name clearly, 
| and mail today to Magnesium Company 
| of America, Materials Handling Divi- 
sion, East Chicago 3, Ind. 
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Tue Dorsey Champion is 
the lightest and strongest 
trailer you can buy. Every 
pound of weight engineered 
OUT means another pound 
of payload you can carry. 
The exclusive construction, 
combining steel X-bracing 
and stressed side sheets 
gives the strength necessary 
for full loads and years of 


trouble-free service. 


freight wan 
8,750 lbs. 


refrigerator van 
10,550 lbs. 

preduce van 
9,500 Ibs. 


FOR TRAILERS BUILT > Noo- 


FOR YOUR NEEDS=- "Le 


SEE YOUR=" AT ag 
DORSEY DISTRIBUTOR TRAILERS 
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DORSEY TRAILERS 
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--- FOC Meeting 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


panel members how on sleeper opera- 
tions does a driver select his helper— 
seniority or preference. 

The use of portable liners or con- 
tainers in trucks and trailers was 
discussed by John D. Cox, Miller 
Transportation, Inc. He _ discussed 
both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of his method of handling LTL 
freight admitting, however, that there 
were more advantages than disadvan- 
tages. He described the containers as 
being the equivalent of 7-ft. boxes on 
casters, each carrying about 600 lbs 
of freight. He indicated that his com- 
pany generally favored this type of 
equipment, despite the fact that there 
was some loss of cubeage. 

The accent on good service and its 
value to both shipper and carrier was 
discussed by a panel moderated by 
James H. Page, The Mason & Dixon 
Lines, Inc. Panelists were J. H. Coch- 
ran, Overnite Transportation; Henry 
Wynberg, Chippewa Motor Freight, 
Inc.; and Mr. E. B. Morris, Super 
Service Motor Freight Co. 

“There is absolutely no substitute 
for good service,” said Cochran. He 
said it will mean that the company 
will reduce its equipment require- 
ments by 7% per cent, compared to 
companies giving medium to poor 
service. 

Wynberg described the use of leased 
wire teletype as a large factor in 
giving good service which brings 
more customers. He said that the 
teletype system has helped speed the 
delivery of over night shipments, and 
to keep shippers informed of delivery 
times, as well as in assisting in the 
loading and routing of volume ship- 
ments. 

He also credited team play and co- 
operation with providing good service 
that added to overall economy by 
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270-Ton Crane Gives Lift to 551,000-lb Giant 


saving clerical costs, especially ip 
tracing delayed shipments. 

Each of the other shippers outlined 
similar advantages that were produc. 
tive of additional business and better 
customer relations. 

The final panel discussed freight 
handling systems. This was a frank 
discussion of the advantages and 
efficiencies of such basic freight han. 
dling equipment such as two whee 
hand trucks, four wheel floor trucks, 
fork-lift trucks, and the overhead as 
well as in-floor truck dragging sys- 
tems, described as drag lines. 

Moderator for this panel was C. H. 
Wells, McLean Trucking Co. Panelists 
were Saul Burten, Branch Motor Ex. 
press Co., who discussed two wheel 
hand trucks; Roy Brandenberger, 
Merchants Fast Motor Lines, who 
discussed four wheel floor trucks; 
C. L. Lunt, Spector Motor Service, 
Inc., who discussed fork lift trucks, 
and Joseph Brown, Eastern Motor 
Express, Inc., who discussed drag 
lines. 

There was a consensus that no one 
particular piece of equipment was the 
answer to any terminal operation 
problem. In fact, most panelists ad- 
mitted that more than one type of 
equipment was being used in their 
terminals. It was agreed, however, 
that the volume and type of freight 
received at a particular terminal 
largely dictated the type of handling 
equipment required. 

(A recent study on the types of 
equipment used by the various motor 
carrier terminals was published in the 
November, 1954, issue. “Hand, Fork 
Trucks Dominate Freight Handling,” 
starting on Page 38.) 

Among the business conducted by 
The Operations Council was the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year 
(see picture on page 64). 

The meeting next year will be held 
in Detroit. @ 


(Resume Reading on Page 68) 
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Hanging high above its tracks at Union Pacific’s Salt Lake City diesel shop, 


is a 551,000-lb gas turbine electric locomotive. Purpose of the lift was to test 
the 270-ton Whiting crane, considered to be the largest railroad traveling 


crane west of the Mississippi. It is claimed to be the first time that one of 
the 4,500-hp locomotives, fully loaded and with trucks, has ever been lifted 
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Letters... 


(Continued from Page 8) 


lions of items” consist of catalog num- 
bers classifying different sizes and 
shapes of the same commodity (e.g., 
the Navy lists 20,259 different items 
of bolts and nuts, all subject to the 
commodity description “Bolts and 
nuts, iron or steel, plain’). 

The number of items has little bear- 
ing on the complexity of the govern- 
ment’s traffic. After all, there are 
only 9,872 ratings in the entire uni- 
form classification. By actual count, 
the entire traffic of the Department 
of Defense consists of substantially 
fewer shipments than are made by 
some of our larger manufacturers. 

It has been contended that repeal 
of Section 22 will increase the cost of 
government transvortation because 
the government will necessarily pay 
higher rates; also. that it will in- 
crease the need of traffic personnel 
both in government departments and 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and, likewise, cause much addi- 
tional legislation. 

This is not true. The government 
may negotiate rates through normal 
channels even as do all other shippers, 
and it will receive the same courteous 
and considerate attention as any ship- 
per expects to receive from carriers. 

If the government needs reduced 
rates, and can justify them, it will 
certainly get them. I say this speak- 
ing from first-hand knowledge and 


experience in dealing with rate ad- 
justments for the government as a 
former railroad officer. 

The allegation that there would be 
an increase in litigation is prima-facie 
unreasonable. If the carriers refuse 
to give rates today under Section 22, 
a complaint may be made to the ICC, 
but it is ridiculous to assert, as has 
been done by some government people, 
that the carriers will negotiate for 
lower rates under Section 22 than 
they will under Section 6 of the Act. 

We all subscribe to the philosophy 
that because the United States Steel 
Co. or General Motors Corp. are large 
shippers they should not be given 
preferential treatment on that ac- 
count; neither should the government. 

J. R. Staley, Vice President 
The Quaker Oats Co. 

Acting Chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on Government Rates 
Under Section 22, NITL. 


To: Senator George A. Smathers, 
Chairman 

Surface Transportation Subcommittee 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


APPENDIX A 


“In repealing land grants, in the 
legislation to that effect which was 
initiated and sponsored by the League, 
Congress provided that notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, but 
subject to Section 22 of the Act— 

the full applicable commercial rates, 

fares, or charges shall be paid for 
transportation by any common car- 


rier subject to such Act of any 1 
sons or property for the Unite 
State, or on its behalf. 

Section 22 provides in substance 

That nothing in this Act shal 
prevent the carriage, storage, » 
handling of property free or at re. 
duced rates for the United State, 
state or municipal governments— 

This section should be amended t 
conform with the principle stated iy 
the land grant repeal. 

While movements of troops ani 
their equipment, for example, do noi 
have the usual characteristics of com. 
mercial freight, all transportation for 
the government should be governe 
by rates and charges set forth in pub. 
lished tariffs filed with the Commis. 
sion and effective on statutory notice 
—or short notice, if allowed. 

Where existing commercial rates 
are not considered appropriate or sat. 
isfactory for movements of govern. 
ment freight, agreed rates may be 
established by publication in general 
or special tariffs, subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 6 of the Act. 

These principles and requirements 
should govern also the Interstate 
transportation for state or municipal 
governments. 

The League authorizes and directs 
the officers and committees to take 
such steps as may be found appropr- 
ate and feasible to bring about legis. 
lation along the foregoing lines, to 
be progressed as ranidly as may scem 
possible with regard to such support 
and cooperation as will assure passage 
of any League-sponsored bill.” 

(Resume Reading on Page 13) 





BORROUGHS 
STEEL SHELVING 


Sy 
: 
Do SHELL IR LER SE. OE, IAT. SIC, 2 





Send today for catalog. 


gives extra strength. 


Cc > 
Borroughs heavy gauge rolled 
shaped-post for open shelving 


Engineered Shelving ... these 2 words best describe 
Borroughs Unitized Flexi Steel Shelving. Borroughs shelving is more than 
posts and shelves .. it’s designed to give you the most adaptable and 
most practical shelving for your money. It’s a good buy! It will last for 
a lifetime. Get the facts on Borroughs before you buy any shelving. 


for closed 
shelving. . 
saves 
erection time. 
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nuts or lock washers. 


3002 NORTH BURDICK 





insert shelf support bracket 
. no fumbling with studs, bolts, 


Tilt shelf into support bracket 
. . and shelf is ready for loading. 


BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of The American Metal Products Company of Detroit 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Washington DA... 


(Continued from Page 21) 


sponsorship of the Transportation Committee on 
Practices and Procedures. Priced at $150, the course 
has already been held in a number of cities. 


TO TALK PACKAGING—What’s new and 
what’s needed in packaging and materials handling 
will be discussed in a joint industry-military sym- 
posium in Washington, Oct. 10-12. Latest develop- 
ments in these fields are to be described before more 
than 400 civilian and military specialists. 


TANKER TERMS AGREED—Building of a 
high-speed tanker with a carrying capacity of 153,- 
000 bbl is called for in a new government-private 
industry contract. The Texas Co., which wil] add 
the new vessel to its fleet, has traded in two tankers 
to Maritime Administration as part of the arrange- 
ment. Planned for completion in the summer of 1956, 
the 18-knot tanker is to cost more than $6 million. 


ASKS SEC APPROVAL—SEC has in hand 
application for registration of $837,252 in install- 
ment note certificates by A. L. Mechling Barge Lines 
Inc., of Joliet, Ill. The applicant plans to offer the 
certificates in exchange for issued common stock of 
Marine Transit Co. Mechling wishes to coordinate 
transportation operations of the two companies. 


(Resume Reading on Page 25) 
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The Combination 
for Your 
Stitching Problems 


STII, 


i ao en Go a Ge 


INLAND 
25 Lb. Controlled 
Stitching Wire 
SPOOL 


is unequalled for 
faster, better, and 
trouble - free stitching 
at lowest cost! 


Fits all makes of machines. 
Every inch of wire is used. The 
Inland 25 Lb. spool is automatic— 
all-metal — equal to a lifetime of 
hard service. SpeedFlo Wire also 
available in 5, 10 and 50 Ib. coils. 








Save time, wire and temper! Ask about this combination without obligation 


INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO. 


Chicago 9, Illinois 





3965 South Lowe Avenue 














Go Modern With 
Pallet Vault for $500.00 





For as little as $500.00 you can have the most modern 
hydraulic jack lift, plus a supply of hard wood pallets 
and 24 Pallet Vault covers. Pallet Vault saves 8 handlings, 
90% of aisle space. Eliminates wrapping, pilferage, access 
time, plus increased profits for your warehouse. 

Write for descriptive folder and prices to 


General Van and Storage Co. 
4908 Delmar St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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These men are GUILTY—caught red handed in the act of saving 
this company some money. Yes, they are scrapping the old steel dock 
plate (note that it even takes two men to scrap it). But equipment 
and methods have changed, and this company, being alert and pro- 
gressive, is helping to maintain its competitive position by replacing 
the extremely heavy and dangerously inadequate steel plate with a 
lightweight (ONE-MAN), MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARD. And 
because the new one is a MAGLINER, it’s designed and built to do 
the specific job required and to do it quickly and safely. 

So in this photograph you are witnessing this company’s last act 
in their current program of progress in the receiving and shipping 
department—a program designed to cut costs and provide safety for 
their men and equipment. You, too, 
may be guilty of using outdated dock 
plates. If so, you should investigate 
the time and money-saving advan- 
tages of Magliner Dock Boards. 
Write today for your copy of Bulletin 
DB-204. 


P.O. BOX 67 « 


Mag hiner 


MAGNESIUM 


DOCK BOARDS 





MAGLINE INC. « PINCONNING, MICH. 
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Movers Assembly Scheduled 
In Washington August 7-9 


The 1955 Movers’ Annual As- 
sembly, sponsored by the Movers 
Conference of America, has been 
scheduled for August 7-9, in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Advance registrations indi- 
cate that this year’s Assembly will 
be one of the best attended to 
date. Assembly details and regis- 
tration data can be had by writ- 
ing MCA headquarters, 16th & P 
Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Charleston Tidewater Ter- 
minals, Inc., Charleston, S. C.., 
and Murray Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Wilmington, N. C., are 
the newest additions to Allied 
Distribution, Inc. 


Household Goods Tandem 





Bekins Van Lines recently put this 
new 16-ft trailer in operation on the 
firm’s long distance operations be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Rocky 
Mountain area. The furniture-moving 
vehicle consists of a second trailer 
behind a standard 32-ft semi trailer. 
It was designed to combine maximum 
load capacity and flexible operation 
within the 60-ft legal limit on West- 
ern highways 


80 


Warehouse Expansion 


Republic Van & Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has purchased Flash 
Van & Storage Co., Santa Ana, Calif., 
and will operate it as a subsidiary. 
Physical properties involved include 
15,000 sq ft of space and 10 pieces 
of equipment. 

Colonial Warehouse, Inc., Miami, 
Fla., has announced the purchase of 
the Royal Fleet Delivery Service, Inc. 
This adds to Colonial’s operations the 
servicing of most major package de- 
livery accounts in the department 
stores of Miami. 

The Texas Warehouse Co., Houston, 
Texas, has been purchased by Quick 
Service Warehouse and Cold Storage, 
Inc., and has been reorganized under 
the name of Texas Service Warehouse 
Co. 

A special ceremony was conducted 
in Toronto May 4 to officially open the 
Toronto Harbor Commissioner’s new 
Marine Freight Terminal. 

New executive offices of Sofia Bros., 
Inc., are located at 475 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. The Sofia firm 
moved into its new headquarters on 
May 11. 

D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Co. has 
announced the acquisition of 120,000 
sq ft of storage space immediately ad- 
jacent to the present location in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The 6-story building is 
sprinklered and served by three rail- 
roads. Overmyer also announced ac- 
quisition of an additional 250,000 sq 
ft in Cleveland, bringing the firm’s 
Cleveland space to a total of 350,000 
sq ft. 


Palo Alto Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Palo Alto, Calif., re- 
cently won four inter-fleet 
awards in the annual state- 
wide safety contest. 


Safety Award 


rector, congratulates Robert D. Mapes, 
director of safety for North Ameri- 
can Van Lines, Inc., whose firm won 
the national safety award for house- 
hold goods movers traveling over 
500,000 miles in 1954. Mapes’ per- 
sonal safety effort also won him an 
engraved plaque and gift. Presenta- 
tion was made at the recent American 
Trucking Association’s spring meeting 


Ocean-Van service between 
the United States and Hawaii 
has been established by Dean 
Van Lines, of Los Angeles, and 
Von der Ahe Van Lines, of St. 
Louis, through their company- 
owned office in Los Angeles. 


Canadian Warehousemen Meet 
At 35th Annual Convention 


Meetin g Today’s Marketing 
Problems, with emphasis on “how 
to” subjects was the theme of the 
35th Annual Convention of the 
Canadian Warehousemen’s Assn., 
June 20-23, at Canada’s famous 
Banff Springs Hotel. 

In addition to general sessions, 
separate meetings were conducted 
by the Merchandise, Household 
Goods, and Refrigerated Storage 
divisions. Subjects covered in- 
cluded materials handling, esti- 
mating, claims, insurance, adver- 
tising, Armed Forces’ moving, 
sales promotion, packaging, etc. 
This year’s convention enjoyed rec- 
ord attendance. 


—DA— 


North American Van Lines 
has placed in service a twin- 
engine aircraft to keep closer 
contact with the firm’s 25 ser- 
vice and dispatch offices and 
more than 1,000 agents. 
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Goley D. Sontheimer, ATA safety di- 
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fenry F. Owens, of the Henry F. 
Nwens Moving Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
happily predicts a slump in business. 
)wens has developed special equip- 
ment and procedures for moving polio 
ictims encased in their iron lungs, 
nd attended by doctors and nurses. 
)wens, himself the father of four 
hildren, hopes that the Salk polio 
raccine results will mean an end to 
this type of moving 


NARW Protests Proposed 
Minimum Wage Increase 


Industry cannot absorb an in- 
crease in the minimum wage with- 
put boosting consumer prices, the 
National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses said in Wash- 
ington last month in going on rec- 
rd opposing any increase in the 





minimum wage under the Fair 
labor Standards Act. 

In a statement filed with the 
subcommittee on Labor of the Sen- 
ate Committee of Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, NARW pointed out 
that “the increased competition in 
md lines of business today cou- 
led with wage pressures has nar- 
rowed profit margins to a point 
where there is no cushion to ab- 
orb further wage increases. This 
‘an mean nothing but increased 
consumer prices—and inflation. 


——DA 


A Chicago newspaper reports 
that a $70-million sports-stor- 
age-exposition center is being 
planned for construction along 
the Chicago River, in Chicago. 
It would be built on air rights 
over the Illinois Central R.R. 
tracks. The area immediately 
over the tracks would be used 
for an enormous storage de- 
pot, in anticipation of growing 
trade out of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development. 
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Men in the Spoflight 


Melvin P. Pih} 
— returned from 
service with the 
Army Transpor- 
tation Corps to 
resume his for- 
mer post as man- 
ager of North- 
western Transfer 
Co., Portland, 
Ore. 


Charles R. Israel — nominated as 
president, National Assn. of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is treasurer of Aero 
Mayflower Transit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Clenn D. Reed—died early in May 
in the Community Hospital, Wooster, 
Ohio. He had been president of Th: 
Reed Warehouse, Inc., of that city. 


A. J. McKee, McKee Moving & 
Storage Co., Saskatoon—succeeds J. 
Williams as Saskatoon representative 
on the Canadian Warehousemen’s 
Assn. Board of Directors. George Ver- 
ral, Verral Storage Co., Toronto— 
named chairman, CWA Merchandise 
Div. D. G. Anderson, N.B. Cold Stor- 





Bekins Expands Activities 

Bekins Van & Storage Co. has 
announced a major step in its long 
range expansion program in the 
field of merchandise warehousing. 
All of the commercial storage op- 
erations of Bekins of California 
now are being carried on by Be- 
kins Van Lines, Inc. It is planned 


to transfer these activities to a 
subsidiary organization, to be 
known as Bekins Warehousing 


Corp. Approval of the transfer is 
being sought through the Calli- 
fornia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 


—DAa— 


Johnson Storage & Van Co., 
Dallas, Texas, this month will 
celebrate its 30th anniversary. 


New Association Formed 


The Massachusetts Furniture 
and Piano Movers Assn., Inc., has 
completed arrangements for set- 
ting up an independent state as- 
sociation. Previously the group 
had been a part of the state truck- 
ing organization. Daniel Dunn, of 
D. W. Dunn Co., Boston, is presi- 
dent of the association. 


age Co., St. John—named vice chair- 
man, Refrigerated Storage Div. 

V. F. Caputo—named staff director, 
Materials Management Div., in the 
Pentagon. In this position he will 
have charge of the Storage Inven- 
tory Managements, and Categorial 
branches. 

Gordon Boucher—-new Los Angeles 
area general manager, Lyon Van & 
Storage Co. Lyson also named Robert 
Caulden, assistant manager; Ralph 
Farley, sales manager, and Alvin Nel- 
Bon, general purchasing agent. 

Courtland C. Temple—elected vice 
president, Bekins Van & Storage 
Co. of California. Robert L. Reed— 
named vice president. Pines E. Dunn 
—appointed vice president, Bekins 
Van & Storage Co. of New Mexico. 
Marvin E. England—new vice presi- 
dent and assistant secretary, Bekins 
of Arizona. 

Claude C. Walter, owner of City 
Transfer & Storage—elected mayor 
of Kalispell, Mont. 

D. W. Heidrick—named president 
and general manager, The Cassell 
Transfer & Storage Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Officers and staff members 
of NARW conducted a special 
meeting in Washington last 
month to discuss proposed ex- 
pansion of Association activi- 
ties and services. One of the 
main topics was the industry’s 
legislative-industrial relations 
activities. 


Good Idea Winner 





Ralph E. Rose (right), office manager 
of City Transfer & Storage Co., San 
Francisco, is shown receiving a $100 
check for his first place entry in the 
annual Good Idea Contest sponsored 
by the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. Jack Aspinwall, Jr. 
(left), NFWA president, is making 
the presentation. Robert S. Reis, co- 
owner of City Transfer, is pictured in 
the center. Rose’s winning entry was 
a spring steel clamp used to secure a 
furniture pad to a door jamb 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Seventy-five Years of Service—!955 
HARRIS WAREHOUSE CO. 


* 8 South [3th St., Birmingham ¢ 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
© CARTAGE ® DISTRIBUTION © FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


© STORAGE 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [— 
| For Dependable Service— 








SHAW WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
115 Soutn 35TH STREET 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
112 South 14th St., Birmingham 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s 

















DOTHAN, ALA. | 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce Street 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











SERVING Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

S.E. Alabama Motor Freight Service to all points. 

S.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprecal Switching. 

N.W. Florida Efficient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 
P HOENIX, ARIZ. Telephone: Alpine 4-2568 Teletype PX 263 








324 §. Second Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 


“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 
DISTRIBUTION © STORAGE © DRAYAGE 
SANTA FE & SO. PAC. SIDINGS 














LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


New ene stery 90,008 sq. ft. warehouse 








COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise ware- 
housing at its best, Including pool car distribution, office and display 
facilities A loans on stored commodities. 





— RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARR. 
ow 
oncaeo 4 
Waves a-sse7 SUMED DESTRIBUFION INC, witsy cand fT. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TUCSON, ARIZ. ] Telephone 2-3331 
TUCSON WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


110 E. 6th St., Tucson, Ariz. 


Storage—Warehousing—Distribution—Packing 

59,000 sq. ft. in Tucson—Served by Rail-Moter Truck. Modern 

fleet ef trucks from 1-60 Tons for distribution in Tucson and 
vicinity. Crane and Winch service for heavy lifts. 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


ARKANSAS LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise and Household Storage 








FIREPROOF-CONSTRUCTED 
Pool Car Distribution—Agent, Allied Van Lines 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association ‘ 
American Chain of Warehouses Soe 
ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK 


VAN AND STORAGE C0. 


1335 SO. FIGUEROA 
w. C. Elliot?, Manager 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ene er 1395 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
4802 LOMA VISTA AVE. LOS ANGELES 58 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale Districi 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. ESTABLISHED 1918 Phone: TR-8282 
PACIFIC COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


923 = 3rd St. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
ENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
DAILY HARBOR, LOCAL AND STATEWIDE HAULING 
EXPERIENCED, EFFICIENT, BONDED PERSONNEL 
10 Car Siding on A.T.&S.F. Railway 
Sprinklered——A.D.T. Protected 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. | pepupiic VAN & STORAGE CO., INC. 
W AREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 sq. ft. in downtown L. A., 9 car switch covered dock— 
small blocks of space for lease. 


COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
332 So. Central Ave. 
Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 











————<S 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | Member of AWA—LAWA—CalITA 
SIGNAL TRUCKING SERVICE, LTD. 


Warehouse Division 

4455 Fruitland Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California and 315 Marine Avenue, 
Wilmington, California 

LOgan 8-3171 - NEvada 6-185! Teletype Los Angeles !03 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING & POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








Represented in New York by H. C. Wall, 1775 Broadway, N.Y.C. JUdson 6-4386 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | A. C. "SPARK" CARTER 


TEXAS SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
702 & 710 Pine Street 


Private Rail Sidings — All Houston Railroads 
General Merchandise — Storage and Distribution 
Sprinklered Throughout A.D.T. Supervisory Service 














es 





ae SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
. P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


HOUSTON MERCHANDISE MART 

2202 Nance Street P.O. Box 305 

SPRINKLERED THROUGHOUT—SUPERVISED BY A.D.T. 
UTHWEST 


UND AIR CONDITIONED 
ASSOCIATED | MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
EXCLUSIVE WAREHOUSES 
A FISHER G. DORSEY INTEREST 














WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 
Spot stocks of Grocer Lines a Specialty 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Members: SW& TA—NFWA—AVL 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS [Universal TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 
Beschanes oomene—fed Car Distribution—Drayage Service 
- Central Station Automatic Supervisory 
pn Be, Waterfiow, and Fire Alarm Service 
a U. 8. Customs oer eye: Office Space 
resented in all principal cities 
UNIVERSAL’ CARLOADING 4 DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
UNITED STATES” FREIGHT co. 
Members State and Local Associations 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Member: A.W.A.—S8.W.4T.A.—M.W.A. 





WALD TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO.. Inc. 


) 


3 Bonded Warehouses — 175,000 Sq. Ft 
Office: 815 — Oak St., om 1, Texas 
Established 


19 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE © POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Represented by: Distribution Service, ar 
New York—Chicago—San Fraucise 
EXPERIENCE e SERVICE . RESPONSIBILITY 








OGDEN, UTAH 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTR!BUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 











— WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage Ki. 


Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities & # 
Member A.W .A. 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


f ' 2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
SREEAS) Since 1883 
--+ He Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Pool Cn Distribution— 
| Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Warehouses—A.D.T. Automatic Fire and fae Proteetion 

















Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. A pre 
ODESSA, TEXAS | os ein ten 





ROCKY FORD MOVING & STORAGE 


1601 E. 2nd, ODESSA, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Member of NF WA-—SW WTA—TMTA 








NORFOLK, VA. > 


Fine Harehoustne 





Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


POOL CARS ° DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 


NORFOLK, VA. | Established 1892 Phone: MAdison 2-2619 


COLLECTIONS 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 





Gillis-Hood Security Warehouses 


1310 So. Brazos St., San Antonio 7 
P. O. Box 4415 — Station A 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding, Free Switching 
Member of SWA 





SOUTHGATE TERMINAL 


ens STORAGE CO., INC. 





P. O. Box 840 SRN \ 
ri lane 2 
MERCHANDISE ant | 
STORAGE 





© Fully Mechanized and Palletized © Centrally Located 

© Pool Car Distribution © Private Trackage 

© Custom Bonded Space © Local Truck Delivery Service 
© Negotiable Receipts 





Represented By American Chain of Warehouses 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
250 Park Ave. 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
PLaza 3-123 HArrison 7-3688 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 











wvameie MERCHANTS ‘css cos 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of wu se service 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—S.W.A 








RICHMOND, VA_| VIRGINIA BONDED 








WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO. 


1709 East Cary Street—Richmond, Va. 
Storage space [60,000 square feet, completely ny Mechanized 
materials handling equipment. 8-car siding Southern &-trwck 
platform. Pool car distribution. Lehigh cartage oe Bo ‘ nkler pro- 
tected; ADT Watchman controlled. 
OPERATED BY LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO. 
NEWARK © JERSEY CITY * BROOKLYN © ELIZABETH * PORT NEWARK* RICHMOND, VA. 

















JULY, 1955 
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RICHMOND, VA. | 77 Years of Uninterrupted and Export Service 


BROOK TRANSFER & 


STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad S#., Richmond, Va. 
MEKCHANDISE Warehousing and distribua- 


tion. Private railroad siding. Pool car die- 
tribution. Freight truck line. 


IIOUSEHOLD GOODS stored, packed and 


shipped. Motor van service to all states. 








@ 810,000 cu. ff. storage space 
@ Three storage warehouses 


@ Low insurance rates 

















ROANOKE, VA. | Agent: Allied Ven Lines, ine. 





PITZER TRANSFER, STORAGE & FUEL CORP. 


403-41] W. Salem Ave., Roanoke 5 


iy 


Capacity 5¢0 Cars We make 


! Sidin 
Prvwate Ee . tribution for Agents, Brokers 
Aatematic Sprinkler and General Merchandise 
Accurate Accounting Houses. 


Represented by: Ameriean Chain ef Warehouses, ine. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage — Distribution — Storage 


Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 























SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


2250 Occidental Avenue 


Standard Warehouse Co. 
Storage Division 





Lioyd Transfer Co. 
Pool Car Division 
DIVISION OF 


PACIFIC NATIONAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Portiand Eugene Kiamath Falls Medford Salem 
Seattle Spokane Tacoma Bellingham 
Nampa Vancouver, B.C. Boise Butte Bend 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Ci 


SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas, 
SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 


“System Service Satisfies” 
Member—A.W .A.—W .S.W .A.—S.T.0.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 4 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTION «¢ TRUCKING 


Represented B 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


SPOKANE, WASH. | MEMBER FIRM 






































PACIFIC NATIONAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


offering 
ONE Coordinated Warehousing and Dis- 


tribution Service .. . 





Serving the Nation in the Pacific Northwest 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane 8 


Four Central Warehouses Serving Spokane and the Inland 
Empire ... with a complete warehousing, distribution 
and trucking service. 


@ Represented by 
CHICAGO « DISTRIBUTION 
94 5. MICHIGAN AVE ALLIED Inc 


4 
WA boob 8.3507 en | 


NEW YORK te 
* WEST 4eND ST 
Ean 6-906 











SPOKANE, WASH. | 








TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 

















Mien in the News... 


(Continued from Page 16) 


George G. Ray- 
mond, Jr.—elect- 
ed president, The 


Transportation—Air 

Charles F. Dworkshak—named di- 
rector of sales and traffic, Slick Air- 
way, Inc., Burbank, Calif. 


800 N. Hamilton St. Spokane 11 
WAREHOUSING -«- DISTRIBUTION - TRUCKING 
papeesstio’ By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Son Francisco 
Robert F. 


Black — elected 
chairman of the 
board and re- 
elected president, 
The White Motor 
Co., Cleveland, O. 





Raymond Corp., 
Greene, N. Y. 





Alexander L. Naylor—elected pres- 
ident, The Fairbanks Co., Rome, Ga. 
William Spittle and Bob Cody—ap- 
pointed district sales managers, Bor- 
roughs Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

George G. Raymond, Sr.—elected 
chairman of the Board, The Raymond 
Corp., Greene, N. Y. 

Jack Burch—named vice president, 
Industrial Div.; Byran Earles— 
named vice president, Elevator Div.., 
and Don Humphreys — named vice 
president and works manager, Rotary 
Lift Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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J. H. Carmichael, president of Capi- 
tal Airlines, Inc.—named chairman of 
the Transportation and Communica- 
tion Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Highway 


Lloyd F. Mitchell—new sales man- 
ager, Greyvan Lines, Inc., Chicago. 

J. N. Bauman, V. W. Fries, and E. S. 
Reddig—named executive vice presi- 
dents, White Motor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Andrew L. Anderson—named vice 
president, Administration and _ Fi- 
nance, Spector Motor Service, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 





Karl A. Roesch—appointed general 
manager, Autocar Div., White Motor 
Co., Exton, Pa. 

J. M. Steffee—appointed vice pres- 
ident and director of purchases, Mack 
Mfg. Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Robert S. Schuyler—appointed sales 
manager, Studebaker Truck Dept. 
South Bend, Ind. 

I. W. Shepherd—appointed director 
of traffic, Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press Co. and its subsidiary, West 
Coast Fast Freight. 

John T. Barnes—elected vice presi- 
dent, sales, and a director, McLean 
Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

(Resume Reading on Page 21) 
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